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THE CALCUTTA KEVIEW 

MARCH, 1925 


THE CONVOCATION 
The Hon*ble the Vice-Chiuicellor’s Address : 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

But a few brief months have passed since my appointment 
as Vice-Chancellor of this University. Anyone who comes to 
that high office, as I did, with but a small knowledge of the 
working of the University and of the vast field which is covered 
by its activities, realises at the outset how much he has to learn 
and these months have largely been spent of necessity in 
acquainting myself with the duties of my office and in grasping 
some of the problems, administrative and academical, which call 
for a wise and understanding treatment. The schools of the 
Province, the affiliated Colleges of the University both in 
Calcutta and in the Mofussil, the Post-Graduate Department, 
the Matriculation Regulations, the Standards of Examinations, 
the financial position of the University, all present problems 
which require many months of patient study for their apprehen¬ 
sion let alone for their solution and in the ordinary routine work 
of a Vice-Chancellor of the University, coupled as it is in my 
case with other onerous duties, but little time is left for a proper 
consideration of these problems. And there is also the great 

> P, S. the 9h|(neellor*a A^dreu will be printed in ^ lat«r iesue, ]$d., 0, 
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human problem of the vast concourse of students who flock to 
the University year by year and whose future for good or ill 
vitally depends upon the life they lead and the studies they 
pursue during the most impressionable period of their lives. 
What are they doing, what are they thinking, are we guiding 
their lives and studies so as best to fit them for the duties and 
responsibilities of life and for the careers they choose ? All 
these are considerations which must press day by day upon 
the mind and attention of anyone who occupies this office. 
Much lies to be done and heavy are our responsibilities but 
this I can say that I have found in those with whom I have 
come in contact in this University an earnest desire for a 
wise solution of the problems which I have mentioned and an 
extraordinary zeal and enthusiasm for the work of the Univer¬ 
sity, and I should like to express my very grateful thanks to all 
those who have helped me so ungrudgingly during the last few 
months and who have always been ready to give of their 
counsel and their help in the work which lies before us. We 
want the assistance of men of all classes, creeds, views arid 
positions in the work of the University and we have rid desire 
to exclude anyone or that the affairs of the University should 
be guided by any party or by any clique. Differences must 
arise from time to time and views on educational questions afe 
often divergent, but we welcome honest differences of opinion 
and desire to extend the widest tolerance to those whose views 
do not always synchronise with our own. Chariges there must 
be from time to time in the working of our Constitution arid in 
lines of development and if these occur I am sure they w'fll 
not be looked upon as any attack or reflection upon thoSe Who 
have in the past been responsible for the working of the Uriiver- 
sity, but rather the working out and development of the ihstitu- 



It is in accordance with the fitness of things that this 
afternoon I should make some reference to those members of 
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the 3 ppate who have passed away since Convocation was ^ast 
addressed Jby a Vice-Chancellpr of the .Universijty. Since this 
occAsipp t^.e of 'death has fallen heavily on many distin- 

gyished ,opnarn,ents of our University. 

It is just a year ago since Dr. Dunn, Directpr of J^ubJic 
Instruction, and a Fellow of the University, met his death in the 
sudden ^nd tragic planner whiph is fresh in alj our minds. He 
brought to the task which had fallen to him a few brief months 
before his death a really remarkable zeal and energy and it is 
sad indeed that he was not spared to carry on his task. His 
widow recently offered to the University his Library which we 
gladly accepted and it will remain as a memento of him for the 
use of the students of the University whose advancement and 
interests he strove so hard to further. 

;By the recent death of Mr. Girishchandra Mookerjee, M.A., 
the University lost a faithful and devoted servant who was 
Assistant Registrar for many years and who for some time 
officiated as our .Registrar. 

Jt is but a few weeks ago that we learnt with sorrow of the 
death of jRai Kumudinikanta Banerjee, Bahadur, Principal pf- 
Rajshahi College and a Fellow of the University and Rai 
Bhupatinath iDas, Bahadur, a Fellow of the University from 1915 
until (his -death a few months ago, is also numbered ampngst 
those jwho have passed away. 

.'Death also removed in the latter part of 1924 fhe Hon. 
Mr. Abdul ‘Majid, a Fellow since 1911, a meniber of the 
Executive -Council of H. E. the Governor pf Assam and a col¬ 
league of mine in the High Court dor a ^few months in 1919. 
His ..was a quiet unassuming personality which had endeared 
him,to those.who knew him and as a member of the Senate 
since .1911 he was constantly present at pur , deliberations an^ 
tendeted wise and useful service to the. University. 

/In April of 1924 death removed from us Sir Asutpsh 
Ghaudhuri, also a cplleague of my own in the High Court for 
many years. iHe was a gifted and distinguished lawyer who 
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before his elevation to the Bench of the High Court enjoyed a 
large and lucrative practice especially in commercial matters. 
This he cheerfully gave up at considerable personal sacrifice 
in response to the call to the Bench of the High Court. His 
amiaole personality endeared him to all who knew him and 
although his last years were clouded by a great domestic 
bereavement in the loss of his gifted and beloved wife he never 
spared himself during the closing years of his life in rendering 
service to the University which he loved. 

My own immediate predecessor in the office of Vice- 
Chancellor has also passed away—Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
was a man of many parts, a distinguished student of this Uni¬ 
versity, a very successful solicitor who built up and maintained 
a great practice in this City but he never spared himself or 
his energies in the performance of public duties. He served 
as you know upon the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India for some 5 or 6 years and he was the valued friend and 
adviser of the late Mr. Montagu as Secretary of State for 
India and also of his successor Lord Peel The closing years 
of his life were saddened by the loss of his second son and by 
the seeds of the illness from which he eventually died but in 
these closing years he added to the debt of gratitude which 
this Province owes him by accepting office as a member of the 
Executive Council of Your Excellency and by becoming at a 
difficult period in its history Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

And last of all I come to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee whose 
death was the greatest loss which this University has suffered 
in all its history. Eloquent tributes were paid to his memory 
in this house shortly after his death by you Sir as Chancellor 
of this University and by others. Those tributes I cannot 
hope to rival; the University m all its branches and in every 
department bears the stamp of his work and of his individuality 
and it is only when one comes in close contact with the work 
of the University that one realises the stupendous burden which 
he bore for so many years. His work and labours on its behalf 
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were the work and labours of one who brought to his taskjan 
exceptional zeal for the spread of education, an increasing love 
for the cause for which he laboured and an unquenchable thirst 
for the extension of the bounds of knowledge in all its branches. 
Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
whose President Sir Asutosh was for many years, described the 
objects of that Society in these words : 

“ The bounds of its investigation will be the 

"geographical limits of Asia, and within these 
" limits its enquiries will be extended to 
" whatever is performed by man or produced by 
" nature.” 

In one address which Sir Asutosh delivered to that 
Society I find him quoting these words of Sir William Jones 
and I think they typify his ideals for this University as a teach¬ 
ing institution that it should be a great centre for the spread 
of knowledge in all its branches and that within its walls it 
should be possible for students from all parts of India or of the 
civilised world to pursue their studies and investigations into 
every branch of knowledge known to man concerning things 
performed by man or produced by nature. His was a great 
ideal and we owe it to his memory that this University should 
never fall short of the high aims and aspirations which he put 
before it. The University are raising a fund to perpetuate his 
memory and if the fund is adequate it is hoped to endow one 
or more Chairs in connection with the Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment which will be named after him. The fund is still open 
and I can only hope that the response of the Province will be 
worthy of the great educationalist to whom this University 
owes so much. 

This reference to Sir, Asutosh Mookerjee naturally brings 
me to a subject upon which I should like to address you for a 
few minutes this afternoon, I mean the Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment of the University with whose foundation Sir Asutosh 
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§0 ccttu^iecte^. I jpeed h^rjdly ,rewjinj4 y,o^ 

tjl;^^ the Post-Graduahe Pepartment as it exisjts to-day 
CQOS^itute^ largely in accordanc,e with the recomnjjen,da^ipti^ 
of Committee appointed by the Govefpmep^ of India 
to ,consider the question of Post-Graduate 3tqdies ip 
th,e Calcutta University and its Cpns^ituept .Cpljeges. 
many of the appointments made in conneotiop y^ith Ijhc 
Department expire in May of this year and as an applica¬ 
tion is to be made to Government for a recurring grant 
to supplement the financial resources of the Department^ a 
Committee was recently appointed by the Senate of the Uni¬ 
versity to consider amongst other things, (a) whether any 
retrenchment was possible and in what directions, (d) whether 
tl^ pay and conditions of employment and service of the 
members of the teaching staff are satisfactory and to make any 
specific recommendations for their improvement, (c) with regard 
to facilities given to members of the teaching stafi for 
carrying on research work which was one of the objects with 
which the Post-Graduate Department in its present form was 
founded. ?Fhe Committee has carried out an exhaustive enquiry 
in .connection with its terms of reference and has in the course 
of .its,enquiries interviewed representatives from all the different 
Boards of'Studies. 

:I do /not desire on this occasion to anticipate the conclu¬ 
sions of 'the Committee or the recommendations which it may 
think «fit .to make but as the Post-Graduate Department has 
met with a great deal of criticism in the course of the lastsfew 
years I-do desire to say a few words to this Convocation with 
regard to ‘the Department. •! should say at the outset that 
there is no idea I am sure on the part of any one connected 
with the work of the University to complain of criticism or to 
burke enquiry. We welcome criticism so dong as it is well 
informed and enquiry from time to time into the working of the 
Department is I am sure a very wholesome stimulus. 

Jin the first place any one who approaches the matter 
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iihjiiittialiy Inust I think cdticluds that such a dgj^aftmdht is 
hefafessary if the University is to retaift its pkbe amongst the 
Uitiversities df India and to reihain something mote than ah 
eMminihg University and in this connection 1 ventute to quote 
a reference to our Post-Graduate Department contained in the 
address delivered to the* Allahabad University by its Vice- 
Chancellof Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha so recently 
as the 22nd November, 1924, in which he says : 

“ I shall endeavour, to the utmost of my power, to develop what 
may be called our Post-Graduate Studies. The term “ Post Graduate ” 
heed not lead anyone to the hope, or the fear, that we are going to 
rbproducfe thb conditions obtaining in that department at Cal'ciitta. 
That, I atn sorry to admit is beyond us. We have had no Rashbehari 
Ghosh or Taraknath Palit in our midst; nor have you in your present 
Vice-Chancellor the masterly and resourceful personality that the 
Calcutta University had in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. But I must confess 
that that institution will serve as an ideal. It is mainly the Post- 
Graduate Department of the Calcutta University which with all its 
defects, has demonstrated, beyond doubt, that in almost all departments 
of knowledge, work of the highest kind can be carried on in India. I 
haVb had several occasions of judging the work that is being dohe thtere 
in the donfiain of Oriental Studies; and I am prepared to assert fhkt 
most of the theses submitted by the researchers of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity are superior to many of those that have emanated from persons 
trkiiied elsewhere. I feel sure that anyone who even glances at the 
theses submitted for Indian doctorates and those submitted for foreign 
doctorates will be readily convinced that our scholars have produced 
more scholarly work. Our theses have, in many cases, come to be 
regarded as authorities on the subjects with which they deal.” 

These are the words of one who views our Post-Graduate 
Department from outside and who cannot therefore be charged 
with any bias. In the course of the investigations of the 
Cortimittee we have been supplied with the work Of investiga¬ 
tion carried on 'by members of this department and the list is 
k cVeditabte 'Offe and sonfe valuable work has bOen produced. 
W^Tntist see to it that the quality of the ^rk is well maintain^ 
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as it is by this rather than by its quantity that it wiU be 
judged. We are all wishful that this University should hold a 
high position amongst the Universities of India and amongst 
those of the Civilised World and it is largely by the work that 
is produced by our research students and by our Post-Graduate 
Staff that it will be judged in these directions. Let us see to 
it then that the quality of our research work is of the highest 
and that we aim at an output in which quality takes the first 
and highest place. 

In the second place I would say that whilst we are fully 
alive to the need for encouraging in the University practical as 
opposed to merely literary education no University worth the 
name can afford to neglect the latter or to ignore the vast 
materials that the ancient learning of India offers to the student 
and the scholar. The cultural side of education cannot be 
entirely neglected for the practical and I venture to say without 
fear of contradiction that it is the duty of an Indian University 
to encourage the study of the old humanities of Indian Culture 
and that an Indian University in its Post-Graduate Department 
cannot afford to ignore the study of Pali, of Sanskrit, of Arabic 
and Persian, of Indian Philosophy and Ancient Indian History 
and Culture and, above all, of the vernaculars of India. There 
is a vast storehouse of material in the old manuscripts and 
ancient monuments of India that requires to be unlocked by 
the keys of knowledge. The ancient archives of this land 
require the work of the scholar and the student for their exami¬ 
nation and decipherment and I am glad to say that some of our 
Post-Graduate teachers are devoting such leisure as the work 
of their departments allows them to the furtherance of this 
task. 

And may I in connection with practical as opposed to 
literary education make an appeal on behalf of the Post- 
Graduate Department of Science to the generosity of the 
Pirovmce. Money is badly needed for the practical work of 
•fhe Department notably in connection with Physical and Applie 4 
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Chemistry ; in connection with the first I am told that a sum 
of Rs. 30,000 is required to bring our equipment up to date and 
in connection with the latter a sum of Rs. 80,000. Amongst 
some of our needs are plant for experiments in liquid air and 
a wireless equipment, a foundry, plant for electrotechnology 
and various such like thingS. And money is badly needed for 
the increase and development of the Library of the University 
College of Science. 

It will be of interest to those who are advocates of 
practical training and who may be inclined to assist the Univer¬ 
sity in supplying the needs of which I have spoken to know that 
of the students in Physics 90 per cent, have obtained remunerative 
employment and that if we were in a position to open a depart¬ 
ment in Applied Physics we are told that openings could be 
found for all students in such a department for some years to 
come and that the trade and industry of this country would be 
materially benefited. 

If there are amongst us to-day or outside these walls 
generous donors who are prepared to help us we shall be glad 
to satisfy them as to the nature of our wants and as to the 
benefits which would accrue from their supply. And after all it 
is to the munificence of private donors rather than to Govern¬ 
ment that a University naturally turns to supplement its 
resources. It is to such sources that the Great Universities of 
the West owe their existence and their means of development 
and we too in India if progress is to be made must look to them. 
Such donors have not been lacking in the past in the annals of 
this University and I feel sure that in the future men will come 
forward to rival the great benefactions which we owe to Sir 
Rashbehary Ghose and to Sir Taraknath Palit. 

A University is rightly jealous of its independence and 
needs for its development the air of freedom and not the 
trammels of official control and although I think we may 
legitimately look to Government for some help towards our Post- 
Graduate Department at the present time for the consolidation 

2 
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of our work and for the improvement of the position of our 
teachers it is to the sources which I have indicated that I would 
have the University look for a further extension and develop-- 
ment of its work. 

One further reference to the Post-Graduate Department 
and I will pass on and it is this that I am satisfied that as in 
the past so now the University and the Colleges must work 
hand in hand and that the Post-Graduate Department where 
possible must look to the Colleges for the provision of its 
teachers. In the past the remarkable knowledge which Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee possessed of the qualifications of those 
employed in the Colleges was available when vacancies occurred 
and I am glad to say that the Committee now sitting will 
suggest a method by which such information may in the future 
be available to the University. 

At the present time a not inconsiderable portion of the 
work of the Post-Graduate Department is actually and literally 
undergraduate work or is work that should be done in the 
undergraduate courses of the University and I think the aim of 
the Post-Graduate Department should be to so arrange its 
programme that in the years to come the actual undergraduate 
work which it now does should be undertaken by the colleges 
supplemented and aided by the work of some of the teachers 
of the Post-Graduate Department. And I am not without hope 
that if a three years’ honours course can be arranged for the 
B.A. degree, further work now done by the department may be 
undertaken by the colleges with the aid of the department. If 
these things were possible the department would then become 
a Post-Graduate Department in a truer sense with a few 
advanced students studying under the guidance of Professors 
of different subjects freed from the superabundance of lectures 
which some of our Post-Graduate students now attend. 

I am not unaware that I am treading on thorny and con¬ 
troversial grouixd in raising these questions but I am satisfied 
that thejr must be raised and faped if the improvement of th? 
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standards of University teaching which we all desire are to be 
attained. We must not be content merely to stereotype the 
present position of the Post-Graduate Department but we must I 
feel sure look forward to some such changes as I have indicated 
and we cannot be content to divorce from the affiliated colleges 
of the University all the higher teaching of the University. 

The colleges are handicapped by lack of funds and in 
some cases by lack of accommodation for the carrying out of 
some of the work of which I have spoken and it will 
be the contribution of the University to aid it from its Post- 
Graduate Department with qualified men for undertaking the 
work which I have indicated. 

I come next for a few moments to the other end of the 
scale, namely, to the Matriculation Regulations which are in 
course of consideration by the University and by Government. 
The lowering of the Matriculation age to 15 which has recently 
been effected, not I understand without some heart-searching 
of individual educationalists, is I believe generally welcomed 
as a necessity in the present state of affairs but I do hope that 
it may be possible to bring about some raising of the Matricu¬ 
lation standard which I think would be generally welcomed by 
educationalists in the Province. There is I think no doubt that 
the lowering of the Matriculation age to 15 years marks an 
advance so far as the education of girls and young women is 
concerned and I am told that it will lead to a spread of educa¬ 
tion in this direction. 

The University some two years ago addressed Government 
on another matter namely the introduction of Vernacular Teach¬ 
ing in the schools and this is still a subject of discussion 
between Government and the University. Some such change 
was, as you know, advocated by the University Commission and 
was universally approved by a Conference of Head Masters of 
the Schools which was held under the auspices of the Univer¬ 
sity. I hope it may be possible to bring about this much 
needed reform in the next few months or at any rate to mak^ 
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some advance towards that end. I am sure that it would tend 
to educational progress and;improvement and I hope that our 
Mahomedan friends, some of whom are doubtful of the wisdom 
of the step, will realise that if such a change can be introduced 
the authorities of the University will so far as lies in their 
power see that Muslim students are not the sufferers and that 
where special arrangements are necessary to meet Mohamedan 
needs these considerations will be kept in mind before any 
change is introduced. 

During the last year the following gentlemen delivered 
courses of Readership Lectures for the benefit of advanced 
students:— 

Mr. R. Swami Aiyer, B.A., on “the Philology of the 
Dravidian Languages.’’ 

Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D., on “ Harsha,” 
and Mr. S. C. Ghosh, on '^‘Railway Economics”. 

And in order to promote a desire for original investigation 
and research among the advanced students of the University 
and members of the outside public interested in education and 
culture, the following University Extension Lectures were deliver¬ 
ed by eminent scholars on their special subjects ;— 

By Mr. W. G. Raffe, A.R.C.A., F.L.B.D., F.R.S.A., on 
• Art in Commerce and Industry, 

What is Art? 

The Psychology of Art. 

Art and Mathematics. 

Art, Religion and Nature. 

Art and the Future. 

By Prof. E. H. Solomon, M.A. (Cantab.) on the ‘Protection 
of Indian Steel’ and by Prof. S. G. Panandikar, Ph.D., on 
the “Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta.” 

The University Press’has again done admirable work under 
difficult conditions and it has worked at high pressure throughout 
the year and at times it has had literally to work night and day 
with double shifts. 
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The following books and selections have been printed and 
published by the Press in the past year : 

(1) The Development of International Law in the Twentieth 
Century, by Prof. J. W. Garner. 

(2) Comparative Religion by Prof. A, A. Macdonell, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D. 

(3) Asoka by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

(4) Manu Smriti, Vol. IV, Part I, translated with notes by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt. 

(5) Adwaita Philosophy by Pandit Kokileswar Sastri, M.A. 

(6) Khanda Khadyakam edited by Pandit Babuya Misra, 
Jyotishacharyya. 

(7) Philosophical Currents, Vol. Ill, translated from the 
original German by Dr. S. K. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. 

(8) Gopichandrer Gan, edited by Rai Bahadur D. C. Sen, 
Basantaranjan Ray and Bisseswar Bhattacharyya. 

(9) Asamiya Sahityer Chaneki (Typical Selections from 
the Assamese Literature), Vol. II (Vaisnava Period), Part 11 . 

(10) Ditto ditto ,, III 

(11) Ditto ditto ,, IV 

These last three works are a continuation of the scheme 

for a Comparative Study of Indian Vernaculars which were re¬ 
ferred to as in the Press by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in 
his Convocation Address delivered on the 24th March, 1923. 

(12) Protection for Indian Steel by Mr. E. H. Solomon, M.A. 

(13) Wages and Profit Sharing by Mr. R. N. Gilchrist, M. A. 

(14) Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XL 

(15) Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. XIV, 
Part IV, Vol. XV, Parts I and 11 . 

(16) Proceedings of the Indian Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science, Vol. Vlll, Part IV, Vol. IX, Part I. 

(17) Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. I, Issue No. 1 . 
This is a very creditable record and the output would have 

been greater had the Press been accorded further facilities. 
Another Linotype Machine is urgently needed which will cost 
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a sum of Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 25,000 for further Machinery is 
also needed in connection with the Press. At the present time 
many books are delayed in publication which is disappointing 
to the authors and the delay in publication at times makes the 
books out of date when they are eventually published. The 
Press is, I am told, a paying concern and were it possible to incur 
the expenditure I have mentioned it would probably repay itself 
in a short period. 

Shortly after I became Vice-Chancellor I was presented 
with a complete set of the publications of the Press; they cover 
a great number of subjects and some really excellent work has 
been produced which probably otherwise would not have seen 
the light of day. I only wish the publications were more widely 
known both in India and elsewhere throughout the world. 

In conclusion I should like to say a few words to those who 
have just been admitted to degrees. 

You have finished your University course and you are 
about to embark on varying careers for which it has been the 
object of your studies to prepare you both from the point of 
knowledge apd of character. It lies with you to mould your 
own destinies. Some of you will meet with success and some 
of you will make mistakes and you will doubtless many of you 
meet with disappointments and see the shattering of ideals 
which you have formed during School and College days but do 
not be unduly elated by success or unduly depressed by tempo¬ 
rary failure, the first should only stimulate you to further effort 
and the latter is probably only a passing phase and mistakes can 
always be redeemed and I should like in this connection to quote 
to you some words from a poem of Edward Fitzgerald: 

" For like a child, sent with a fluttering light 
To feel his way along a gusty night 
Man walks the world ; again and yet again 
The lamp shall be by fits of passion slain 
But shall not He who sent him from the door 
Relight the lamp once more and yet once more.'* 
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And, in conclusion, I would like to quote to you some words 
from your own great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, which you may 
well choose as the motto of your lives : 

“ This is my prayer to thee my lord— 

Strike, strike at the .root of penury in my heart 
Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys and sorrows 
Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in service 
Give me the strength never to disown the poor or bend 
My knees before insolent might 

Give me the strength to raise my mind high above daily trifles 
And give me the strength to surrender my strength to thy will 

with love. ” 


MY PRAYER 

Grant me the gift of dreamless sleep, 

That I may find oblivion 
From all the petty cares of day. 

Or, if I dream, give me the sense 
Of oneness with my Beloved; 

That I may walk with him alone 
In lillied fields of harmony; 

That I may see his face, and touch 
His hand, and know again the joy 
That once was mine, so long ago. 

Then dreams were sweet, and I would pray 
Never to wake to emptiness, 

Nor face the day whose light of sun 
Banished the glory of such dreams! 

IwiLY Strickland Anderson 
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SOME CURRENCY LESSONS OF THE WAR 

IV 

Money is a pre-historic institution. Long before precious 
metals were selected as monetary units, commodity moneys 
were used by all people to overcome the disadvantages of 
barter and facilitate exchanges of commodities. Cattle, dried 
fish, furs, skins, tobacco, squares of pressed tea, wampum, 
glass, salt cubes, slaves, gold dust, fish hooks, axes, clothing, 
baked clay, olive oil, powder and shot, sugar, wax, almonds, 
cocoanuts, cowrie shells, eggs, wheat, maize, and whisky served 
as money to facilitate exchanges.^ The development of inter¬ 
national trade led to the transition from commodity money to 
metallic money. Originally gold and copper and later silver 
were selected as the standard money. But out of these metals 
gold finally emerged as the most convenient medium of 
exchange. To supplement the standard coins of gold, token 
coins of copper, bronze, nickel, and silver were used. During 
the several processes of the evolution of money many 
changes have happened. Credit money is devised to aid, 
supplement and ultimately dispense with the use of metallic 
money. We have become familiar with such phenomena as 
bank rates, gold reserves, bank notes and other negotiable in¬ 
struments of credit which our forefathers hardly dreamt of. 
The scientific economists realised that the monetary system, 
which on its being composed of gold was designated as the 
gold standard, was changing in its value. The value of both 


* The inferior commodity money used in India and the Indian Seas were as follows; 


Place. 

Area. 

Material of money. 

Oaloutta ... 

... ... Bengal 

... Cowrie Shells. 

Oambay •». 

... ... MalabarOoast ... 

... Almonds trom Persia. 

Goa 

... ... „ 

... Tin (oast coins). 


... ... Quzerat 

... Persian almonds. 


See A, Bel Mar, “ The History of Money.” 
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goods and gold was moving but only at different velocities. 
The slow speed at which the value of gold was changing led the 
common people to think that gold was stationary in value and 
that it was the value of all other commodities that was 
changing. But before the system could hardly be perfected 
and before the processes df the gold standard could be consoli¬ 
dated as an international monetary standard, it broke down 
during.the eventful years of 1914 to 1924. A new species of 
paper money nicknamed “phantom war money ” was created 
to perform money’s work. 

All the dry and disgusting details concerning the historical 
development of money can hardly find a place within the limits 
of this article. But one thing that needs emphasis is that the 
monetary system has not been perfected even after the lapse 
of so many centuries after its first invention by man. Though 
in the early stages of society metallic money acted as a spur 
to invention still the ordinary people have failed to realise that 
it is not a vital essential of production and industry. As Prof. 
Gustav Cassel observes “ it is a power like electricity, magne¬ 
tism or gravity ” ^ but the materials necessary for production 
should be in existence already. Andrew Carnegie wrote 
several years ago that “ a partnership of three is required in 
the modern industrial world. The first of these, not in im¬ 
portance but in time is capital. From it comes the first breath 
of life into matter previously inert. The second partner is 
business ability. Its duty is to provide all instruments of 
production. The third partner is skilled labour. The wheels 
of industry cannot run unless skilled labour starts them. 
Labour, capital and ability are a three-legged stool.’’ ® 

The monetary system is a pure abstraction and it is 
founded not on a gold basis but on the quantity of necessaries 
produced in a society. This does not mean that money could 
be dispensed with but the character of the banks and the 

* “ Theoretisobe Sodeteokonomie/' quoted in the Boonomio Jonmal. 

• Andrew Oarnegie, “ The Problems of To-day,” p. 66, 
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financial system might change in the coming future. The 
banks might no longer be required to handle the rights to 
goods, i.e., money but they might become the recorders of • 
production and consumption going on in the society and some 
tickets of the cheapest possible material might be selected as 
the means of payment. That such a system would ultimately 
be brought about is clear to every rational man who under¬ 
stands the real sanction, source and function of money in our 
modem “pecuniary society.” 

The present monetary system is liable to currency inflation 
and has no relationship with the volume of goods produced on 
the other side. Such a thing as this makes possible the 
financing of a great war. If the currency were to expand 
only with the increase of production of commodities, its value 
would remain stable. No wonder that humanity tired of the 
dreadful consequences of the war would ultimately be forced 
to have recourse to this ideal monetary system. That the 
present currency mechanism would ultimately be scrapped over 
is a dead certainty. The maintenance of this currency system 
in good order requires the constant alteration of the discount 
rates, thus levying a fine on domestic trade and commerce. 
A mere draining away of £2m. worth of gold from the London 
money market used to compell the Bank of England to raise 
the bank rate by i per cent. A mere rise of i per cent, in the 
bank rate meant a heavy loss to the industrialists.^ The present 
monetary system serves the interests of the wealthy and powerful 
but the moderately fortunate and particularly the breadwinners 
do not receive in exchange for their endeavour their full and 
just compensation. The present monetary system confirms the 
truth of the Biblical saying “unto him that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” The evils of trade depression are considered as 


* A Kiteon says “ every advance in the bank rate of 1 per cent costa British borrowers 
MttBewheie between ^860,000 to ;gl00,000, per week ” See his “ Trade Fallacies ” pp. 80, 
stM^. 
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chiefly due to the monetary system and its failure to apply 
enough money in effective demand for goods that are being 
produced. All writers from Mr. J. A. Holson to Mr. H. 
Abbati, who emphasize on the unjust and inequitable 
distribution of income in the modern industrial society, 
point out that money stops production. Those richer classes 
which possess money fail to utilise it and the poorer people by 
virtue of their low earnings are unable to consume the goods 
manufactured by the entrepreneurs. According to these advo¬ 
cates, the present financial system acts as “ a real brake on the 
wheels of industry and the system of production, instead of help¬ 
ing it, as many of the bankers claim it to have accomplished. ” ' 
Many of the present-day economists emphasize on this 
aspect of trade depression, unemployment, and misemployment 
and look towards bank control as the ultimate remedy for these 
evils. Others including the British Government have gone to 
the length of creating credits for the foreigners to consume the 
manufactured goods of British industrialists.® This is not the 
proper occasion to expose the fallacy underlying the grant of cre¬ 
dits to foreigners to solve the trade depression in one country. 
But of late the tendency is to view the several economic changes 
through the monetary prism alone. Money is considered as 
the unique cause of all these changes. Sir Archibald Alison 
was the first writer to overemphasize the importance of money 
and his bland remark that “the fall of the Roman Empire was 
due to the deficiency of the precious metals ” needs no severe 
condemnation at the present time. Several other writers have 
begun to think purely in terms of money. Mr. R. G. Hawtrey 
attributes the trade cycle to monetary causes. Arthur Kitson, 
Major Douglas, H. B. Hastings and Mr. Martin lay undue 
stress on the monetary factor leading to trade depressions. 
In their opinion the monetary flaw is the only cause for 

* Hr. A. XitBon says “ the gold standard is at once the life and ^eath of trade.” See 
his ” Fradnlent Standard.” 

• \^ide the Trade Facilities Act of the United Kingdom, 1921*24, 
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economic instability. Several of the contemporary social and 
economic problems would appear in a new light if the character¬ 
istic part that money plays is understood. The recent' 
Unemployment Committee of the United Kingdom remarks that 
“the effects of a depreciating currency with its consequent 
revolution of social organisation, decline of credit abroad and 
lowered standard of life cease to be a currency question, pure 
and simple, but form part of the world’s prospective capacity to 
absorb British goods.” ^ It also argues that for the solution of 
the unemployment problem in England no undervaluation of 
currencies in any big trading country like France should be 
allowed to exist.® 

It is as a warning against the “ evils of exclusive thinking 
in terms of money alone ” and confounding “ money for wealth 
that a few gifted economists like Mill, Jevons, and Mitchell have 
raised their voice in protest. According to Mill “ money is only 
a matter of convenience. There cannot be intrinsically a more 

insignificant thing than money in the economy of society.” 

At best it is only “a great wheel by means of which every 
individual in society has his subsistence, convenience and 
amusements regularly distributed to him in their proper pro¬ 
portions,”* Jevons gives no place for money among the 
fundamentals of economic theory. He only treated it as one 
“ of the higher complications of the subject,” These writers 
endeavoured to correct the mistaken popular belief that “ a 
nation gains everything by holding more money than other 
nations.” Money is only a symbol for wealth and it is never to 
be identified with wealth itself. This is what the mercantilists 
havQ striven for, mainly to increase their wealth by the “ mate¬ 
rialising ” of the symbol.^ Although their criticism, that money 

‘ ftdt "Is Unemployment Inevitable,” p. 56. 

* Ibid, pp. 188-141. 

* See W. C. Mitchell, “ The Rationality of Economic Activity,” Journal of Political 
•wBomy, 1910, Vol. XVUI, pp. 97 and 197. 

* It ia not the Stateaman alone that erred in this direction. Bodin, Locke, Law, 
Jhuti, Md Steuart have held a aimilar opinion. 
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is only the shadow cast by wealth and not the real* substance 
itself, is a justifiable one, they have undervalued the importance 
of money in the modern days of industrial economy. Money 
plays an important part in aiding the methods of production, 
the movement of capital, the efficiency of labour, and the other 
economic conditions of society. 

It is as a protest and a reaction against the undervaluing 
of the utility of money that Dr. Marshall says that “a knowledge 
of money forms the groundwork of modern business life. Money 
is the only convenient and. exact measure of the strength of 
human motives.” He doubts if there would be any science of 
economics at all without money. H. G. Wells says, “ our civili¬ 
sation is a cash and credit system dependent on men's 
confidence in the value of money.” 

A correct perspective and right understanding of money 
can be realised only by a keen analysis of the concept of money. 
Money is an intangible conception denoting the value of goods. 
Currency is the tangible unit or the ‘ticket’ or “order” or “token” 
or the “counter ” in which it is expressed. Money really means 
general purchasing power and does not mean the precious 
metals of which it is composed. All people take money because 
of its virtue of exchanging itself for other necessities that may 
be required. It is true that from the individual point of view 
more money might be considered as an evidence of his wealth. 
But from the national point of view, no nation is rich or gains 
anything if it holds more money. Other things being equal, the 
economic prosperity of a nation depends on the productive 
efficiency of its labourers working successfully on the raw 
materials afforded by nature. 

Currency, which is the visible body of the intangible 
conception of money, ought not to influence the value of 
money. This is the supreme test of the efficiency of the 
currency mechanism. Any instability in the value of money 
leads to unpleasant consequences on business life. To be 
precise “unemployment, the precarious life of the workers, 
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the disappointment of expectation, the sudden loss of savings, 
the excessive windfalls to individuals, the speculator and 
the profiteer ” ^—all proceed in a large measure from the 
instability in the value of the monetary standard. 

Currency not only acts as a medium of exchange but some¬ 
times as a store of value, when it is stored up for future use it 
should not lose its value as a result of the action of extraneous 
influences. Currency is not amassed for its own sake but only 
for the purpose of providing oneself with the necessary supplies 
of life. This is the real meaning of the statement that “currency 
has no final consumer and like the battledore and the shuttle¬ 
cock passes backwards and forwards.” ® This is never under¬ 
stood by the illiterate people who tend to retard the rapidity of 
circulation of currency by hoarding it. This retarded rapidity 
of circulation has to be deplored as leading to a loss of wealth. 

The recent war has freed money and currency of its 
golden fetters. Unsecured paper circulates freely in spite of 
the absence of adequate gold reserves. Prior to the war, the 
banking system always attempted to make paper currency “ as 
good as gold ” itself. But the state has practically put the 
gold reserves out of function by its laws or decrees prohibiting 
the exchange of gold for bank notes and levied embargoes on 
gold exportation out of the country. The rapid development 
and successful working of the cheque system opened the eyes 
of all keen observers as to the real position that a gold reserve 
has to occupy in the modern society. The gold reserve acts as 
a guarantee fund ensuring the capacity of the bank to fulfil its 
obligations when called upon to pay a balance. As Professor 
Taylor puts it “ money is fulfilling just the same function now as 
it did on its first invention.” ® 

* See J. X. Kejrnea, “ Preface to the I'raot on Monetary Beform.” 

* Vide H. Lowsnfeld, “ Money in Fetters ” p. 18. 

* Taylor says, “ Credit documents have been elaborated into the ooipmon medium 
exdMB^fe vhiob gold retains its original quality that which imparted to it tfae.j)rimitire 

attribute of circulation, namely, the storing of rains,”—-ites his ‘‘Credit 
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The evolutional development of the Clearing House clearly 
separates the functions of credit and money. Metallic money 
is to act as a store of value and the duty of exchanging 
commodities is to be thrust on the shoulders of credit. But 
this distinction gets blurred during the periods of a crisis. All 
functions, viz., store of value and medium of exchange, devolve 
on metallic money. The peaceful substitution of credit for 
metallic money becomes an impossible task during such times 
of disturbed confidence. Theoretically speaking under sound 
banking conditions aided by an efficient Clearing House 
mechanism, credit is capable of indefinite expansion. Some of 
the shrewd economists who realise the infinite possibilities under¬ 
lying the creation of credit have gone to the extreme length of 
declaring that “in a perfected society where human nature is 
less liable to errors of judgment, metallic money can literally be 
dispensed with.” H. D. MacLeod says that “ the Clearing 
House system can go on for an indefinite length of time without 
a single coin being required. The wider the net that the banks 
spread the greater the number of people that are included within 
this net, the more possible is it to equate all payments in and 
out of the banks.” Mill dreams of the possibility of the entire 
nation keeping accounts with one bank only and “ in such an 
ideal instance there would be no money anywhere but in the 
hands of the bankers who might then safely part with all of it 
by selling it as bullion or lending it to be sent out of the country 
in exchange for goods or foreign securities. But there would 
be no money in possession or ultimately perhaps even in exis¬ 
tence money would be offered and commodities bought with it 
just as at present. People would continue to reckon their 
income and their capital in money and to make their usual 
purchases with orders for the receipt of a thing which would 
literally have ceased to exist.” 

It is true that credit is being extended into different fields 
and the principle of “ set-off ” on which it is based can extend 
its i|se on a large scale but metallic money is still necessary 
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matters of retail trade and payment of wages. The generality 
of people have not understood money as mere purchasing power. 
They still conceive money in the sense of metallic money. The 
average man with his partial knowledge and superstitious belief 
is a metallist. He is unable to realise that a metallic basis is 
not required for currency. This is tbe pons asinorium of money 
and it is the theorists alone that understand this conception. 
In the words of Herr Knapp “ the natural man is a metallist, 
the theorist is forced to become a nominalist." 

The recent war has performed another significant service 
in remiitding the people of the real function that gold has to 
perform. “ The sacrosanct theory of the gold covering ’* on 
which the modern banking business depends is purely a fallacy. 
Unsecured paper can serve as money or possess purchasing 
power. No financial panic has resulted when the gold in the 
Central Banks was insignificant against the mountain of credit 
and this unsecured paper circulated freely in France, Italy, 
Romania, Czecho-Slovakia, and England. Although their 
paper was inconvertible, yet they had as ready a market on the 
Stock Exchanges, as were those of America and Switzerland 
which could be converted into gold. The use of paper money 
has almost become an economic habit with the people of the 
Europe|in countries and Emile Burns was no doubt justified in 
forecasting that “ if Bradburys are ever withdrawn it is very 
probable that the Bank of England notes of similar values will 
take their place." ^ 

Gold is not only not used in the channels of internal trade 
but it is not even sent out of the country. The stock of gold is 
so small that it would be futile in attempting to correct the huge 
balance of payments with it. Besides this there has been an 
apprecidible increase in the cost of insuring and transporting 
gold out of the country.® Goods alone are exported and the 
fundamental but oft-neglected truth that "exports pay for 

* See Emile Bnrna, “ Modern Finance,”p. 66. 

• Prof. J. Stephenaon, “ Prinoiplea of Bnflinen Sconomfcv,” 
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imports” is once more brought to the forefront. Even before 
the war, gold was only sent out of the country as a last resort 
to settle the balance of indebtedness. Bartering of goods was 
the method followed but it was not the same old primitive 
barter. The barter of modern international trade consists in 
changing goods for the moiiey of account. Hence Prof. Stephen¬ 
son observes “gold is no longer the sound and stable basis of 
international monetary transactions which it was before: the 
war.” The majesty of gold is gone and although the man in 
the street might fail to realise this, the theorists do not like the 
unregulated gold standard.‘ Even gold-producing countries have 
virtually abandoned the gold standard^ and their internal 
money is mostly paper money. Exchange is maintained with 
England by amassing bank reserves in the Dominions and the 
mother country. Even Egypt, t he classical example of a gold 
standard country with gold currency, no longer possesses gold 
currency at present.® ' ' • 

War time experience tells us that .it .is, not only-.not neces¬ 
sary that currency should be composed of metallic coins, but 
there is a distinct disadvantage attached to such; a -currency 
cpimposed of metallic substance, be it gold or silver'.. • Even 
standard metallic coins tend to develop two values ; one the 
fluctuating metallic or intrinsic value and secondly, the, stable 
nominal value which the laws of the various countries have 

' Prof. J. M. Eejnes says that “ it is unwise for England to return to the gold it«Bd> 
ard and the United States of America is strictly speaking on a dollar standard makinS 
elaborate arrangements to secure the conformity of tho value of gold to that of the dollar-” 
See his “ Tract on Monetary Reform." 

j This is what the Economist says ; “ the interests of the Gold-producers plainly lie in 
the earliest possible restoration of the gold standard throughout the world. But .the fact 
remains that tho idea of an independent return to the gold standard is not so much as 
mentioned in Australia, while in South Africa it found small support and was deliberately 
rejected in 1920." It has recently been announced that South Africa would resume the 
gold-stand rd in July, 1923. 

* Before the war, Egypt was the only gold standard country with gold ourronoy in 
actual circulation and no attempts were made to economise it by the use of paper money or 
of bank deposits. See J. M. Keynes, “ Indian Onrrenoy and Finance," , 

4 ■' 
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grfen to Like token coins, they tend to develop two 

vffUies. Before the war, the States always took care to regulate 
^ the^oken tJpins Aocording to well-understood laws, so as not to 
destroy tjheir nominal values by overissue, or by neglecting to 
make satisfactory arrangements for converting them into 
staii 4 ard ooins. As the intrinsic value of the metals begins to 
rise 4 iigher and higher a rise in the nominal value of these 
coins ;ha^ to be brought about by the action of the state ‘to 
avoid any loss ;by the under-valuation of its currency or it had to 
M^thdraw the coins altogether from circulation and abstain from 
minting Iresh coins.^ It was not the standard coins alone that 
were subject to the experience but as the melting value of the 
minor or silver token coins in France, Italy and some of the 
gold standard countries become higher than their nominal ex- 
chai^e value as money, they also have disappeared from 
circulation. Where the depreciation was greatest as in the case 
of Russia, Austria and Germany even nickel coins whose value 
was quite insignificant in the pre-war days, disappeared from 
circulation. 

If we take the concrete example of the Indian Silver Rupee 
ofie would be able to understand this peculiar phenomenon. 
Owing to a rise in the price of silver the Rupee could not be 
valued at is. rate and the Government had to raise the cx- 
dtange imlue of the Rupee to 2J. (gold) causing much hindrance 
to trade. How the imports flourished under the stimulating 
regime of a high exchange and how the Indian labour market 
was upset as a result of the contraction of exports are too 
well-known to need any mention here. The same thing happen¬ 
ed to the Swedish gold coins during the war. Its purchasing 


> ThU iru Uie fifcaation which ted Bamiwl Mootaga and Company the walUknowa 
bulUoDuta of the 1<. 11. Market to write that “ the doom of ailrer as the matwial for the 
labeidiary coinage in many oonntriea ia imminent { aa in Germany and France. The 
tr. 8. A. and Oamida inateed of Semonetiaing ailrer were rednoing the qoaotity of ailrer in 
tbe CKdoi.** Weekly Beport, SSnd laanary, t^O. Thia prophecy prorod to he a -omweot -cm 
md.iflie prioe of ailrer fell daring the oomrae of a few weeka in April, IMC chiefly heeanae 
1 ^ melted ailrer ooina became arailabl# in Xorope. 
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power rose above its melting value with the consetpiefttyd fhslf 
more gold began to flow into Sweden and the State ssd to 
prohibit importation of gold at the stage. The action of tfte 
Swedish Government can be justified on the ground that if it 
had not prohibited the importation of gold, excessive exports out 
of the country would have been the result. The country would 
soon have been deprived of the very necessities of life. The 
basis of legal tender money had to be altered thus breaking the 
sanctity of an established contract between the State and the 
people and cause serious inconvenience to the daily life of the 
people. Such was the experience of the neutral coontrieSi 
While the belligerent countries suspended the gold standard and 
the actual cash payments in gold, as a result of the inflation Gi 
credit, it was a mere mockery of fate that the same thing should 
have befallen to the neutral countries. They had to pass 
similar measures bringing about legal or de facto suspension cd 
cash payments in gold. 

But the experience of the neutral countries is a curious 
thing. Firstly, the exportation of gold was prohibited by afl 
the neutral countries to prevent the belligerent countries like 
England, France and other countries from mobilising thek short* 
term credits and selling them in their markets. This was only 
for a while and as soon as enough gold came in as paymeirt 
for the goods sent to the belligerent countries cash payraentE 
were resumed as in Sweden in 1915. But unfortunately theip 
superfluity of gold tended to the depreciation of currency. 
Hence the Swedish government had to prohibit the importa^km 
of gold. The other neutral countries like Spam had to ina^posE? 
difficulties in the way of accepting gold at the Central 
issuing banks. Practically speaking these measures amounted 
to a stopping of the free mintage of gc 4 d. All tbb has* 
due to the fact that the standard of value rose above the gold 
equivalent. If one studies the currency history of Aostrk anJ 
Russia a similar situation reminding the student of the very 
same lessons can be seen in the currency conditions of the 
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seventies-of the last century. Their paper currency remains 
stationary in value while metallic currency made of silver .was 
fj^t«depreciating. Fixity of value between the various . compo- 
• nents of the currency is the primary requisite of a good 
monetary system and during the war period this could not be 
successfully maintained by any monetary standard. 

All the above illustrations go to prove the following state¬ 
ments ; (l) The currency unit need not possess any metallic 

substance in it to yield “ circulatory satisfaction !” To quote 
Prof. Knapp “ the soul of currency is not the material of the 
pieces but iii the ordinances which regulate their use." (2) Any 
(Commodity can circulate as money, as long as the state confers 
value on it and accepts it in payment of dues or taxes. As 
Knapp would say “ money is a creature of law, it is only a 
chArtal means of payment." Mr. Dibble observing the free 
circulation of the “phantom war money" in payment of wages 
as in Central or Eastern Europe says that “ legal regulation 
relying on confidence in appearance can it appears be carried 
to extreme length never before deemed possible." ^ (3) Money 

would possess stable value provided it is regulated by the state 
on intelligent lines. In the language of Prof. Knapp “the 
monetary system is like the army. It is solely a question of 
administrative phenomenon. Just as an army can be composed 
of; breech-loaders to make it a better match for the enemy so 
also' the state may endow a community with the best means of 
payment.. The lytric control of currency aims to give a fixed 
price to a certain metal by special hylodromic measures and the 
unconscious aim of this lytric policy is to facilitate the means 
of payment between the different trading counries." (4) The 
capital locked-up in metallic currency is nothing but a tax on 
the productive resources of the community. It is true as 
James Wilson writes that “ the time and labour which are saved 
by the interposition of coin as compared with a system of 


^ O. B. Dibble, “ Tfae Payohologioal Theory of Value,“ p. 67. 
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barter form an ample remuneration for the portion of capital 
withdrawn from productive resources to act as a single circula¬ 
tor of commodities by rendering the remainder of the capital 
of the country so much the more productive.”^ But metallic 
money can become worse than useless. Good money is 
required for circulating in.society but the oft-conceived notion 
that metallic money is good money is absolutely incorrect. 

It is true that Kant and other earlier writers could realise 
these ideas. But there was no explicit statement of these points 
in such a lucid manner as Knapp has done. War-time monetary 
experience clearly proves the truth of Knapp’s assertions. All 
the modern currency reformers from Cassel downwards to 
Hawtrey and Keynes have been only elaborating each in his 
own individual way this fundamental theory. Prof. Cassel 
realises that the value of gold can be stabilised by close co¬ 
operation between the government of the United States of 
America and Great Britain. This would give a high degree of 
stability to the general level of gold prices and would make 
possible the early restoration of the Gold standard. Mr. 
Hawtrey’s instance of ” credit without money and operated by 
a bank ” is only a logical development of Knapp’s idea. The 
monetary experts assembled at the Genoa Conference have 
recommended the stabilisation of Central European countries’ 
currencies at their present level of values and fixed exchanges 
can result out of such a step World’s commerce and produc¬ 
tion can only recover under the assurance of a stable monetary 
standard for ” money is important for exchanging goods as 
language for the exchange of ideas and thought.” ^ 

This conscious consistent guidance of currency advocated 
by the modern currency reformers has been first advocated by 
Knapp in the following language. “To the chartalist, the 
ordering of the currency is a branch of the administration of 
the state. He demands first a conscious consistent guidance 


‘ James WMson, " Capital, Currency and Banking, p. 16. 

* Devenport “ Economics of Enterprise "—Chapters H and III, 
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m place of piece meal measures suggested by the heads of the 
Mints and the Central Banks, with good practical instincts but 
without any grasp of theory. The lytric administration must 
be delivered of this empiricism; after knowing its own aims it 
must proceed to clearly conscious action entrusting the direc¬ 
tion of it expressly de jure to the office which has de facto dealt 
with these matters in the past." ^ 

Before the recent war there was more production of goods 
and less of currency with the necessary consequence that all 
producers denounced the monetary system. During the war 
there was more of currency and less of production, of goods. 
A monetary system like the recent unregulated gold standard 
that we had before the war was open to both these defects. A 
rational monetary standard equipped with iron, leather, wood 
or paper currency would no doubt possess all the necessary 
functions of a medium of exchange. The amount of this money 
must exactly correspond with the goods produced by the entre¬ 
preneurs of the society. The production of this money has 
to be so done by the State that the unit of money itself does 
not change its value causing uncertainty and confusion in the 
business and trading circles of society. 

{To he continued') 

B. Ramachandra Rau 


‘ Bee Prof. G. Knapp, “ State Theory of Money," p. 801. 
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THE HINDU IDEA OF FOUR-DIMENSIONALITY 

(DIE-EALA) 

The assertion, that Dik and Kdla or Space and Time are 
ultimately the one and the same principle, might* startle some 
to open their eyes a little too wide, and induce others to 
indulge in a derisive smile, as if to say that such raving is 
beneath their notice. But when we turn our attention towards 
the theory of Relativity, which is making such a noise in the 
scientific as well as the philosophic sky of the Western world, 
we find that this theory also is striving to arrive at almost a 
similar conclusion in the shape of Minkow'ski’s “absolute world” 
showing Time and Space in a “ shadowy perspectivity.” Dr. 
Eriksen again has, by a synthetic process, made strenuous 
efforts in establishing a coherence or continuity between the 
phenomenal world and its origin by the help of psychology 
seen through the light of four-dimensionality, which assumes 
that time is the fourth dimension of space. 

It is self-evident that for the purpose of knowledge or 
experience there must be a subject and an object, so much 
so that even “ the Supreme experience called Pardsamvit 
is not a mere abstract objectless knowing {Jndna)'* (Garland 
of Letters, p. 90 .) In another connection the same author 
has said “Though Chit-Smrupa is not a knowdedge of 
objects in the phenomenal sense, it is not, according to 
Shaiva-Skdkta views (I refer always to Admita Shaiva- 
dar 8 hana)j a mere abstract knowing (Jndna) wholly devoid 
of content. It contains within itself the Vimarska-Shakti 
which is the cause of phenomenal objects, then existing in 
the form of Chit {Chidrdpmi).'* (Shakti and Shakta^ p. 126 .) 
There is no doubt that in our ordinary experience we feel and 
perceive objective space and objective time as two distinct 
entities, as two “intuitional factors.” But this feeling is 
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induced by our senses, which we ought not to forget, depend 
for their efficiency on a common medium, viz.^ the conscious¬ 
ness at the hack, and so all our sensual appreciation is really due 
to change of condition brought on in our consciousness. Sv^mi 
VivekAnanda has said,—“ whatever we know we have to know 
in and through Him,” i.c., Conscioiisness whom Veddnta calls 
God. Metaphysically “though time and space must correspond 
to something real in the nature of things outside of our minds, 
yet neither can be identical in kind with anything extramental.” 

Still Space and Time, we shall see, may ultimately 
be traced to mere psychological phenomena arising out of 
objective presentation to, and subjective perception by, 
Consciousness regarding one and the same dynamic Reality; 
that is, we shall show that these intuitional factors owe their 
origin to the same change of condition in the ultimate 
Consciousness or Chit. It is true that space is conceived as 
dimensions of material bodies; but “ dimensions are aspects of 
reality,” causing the appearance of limitation in it, and not 
reality itself. We can realise space through the help of our 
external senses only as an objective presentation, but to 
realise time, which is a subjective and so psychical perception, 
we must have the use of our internal senses, so much so that for. 
intellectually purifying empiric time we shall have to objectify 
it by substituting space for it in the shape of the dial of a 
clock. Dr. Eriksen says—“ While the geometric purification of 
empiric space is possible without taking time into consideration, 
space cannot be dispensed with as a basis for the intellectual 
purification of time. If the subjective time-perception is to be 
corrected by objective time, the latter must be fixed and made 
measurable by means of space.” (p. 129 .) Psychologically 
Dr. Eriksen thinks that “The child lives in the present 
revealing itself in sensual space. It is interested in the things, 
not in the time-relations between them. But the conscious¬ 
ness of time is thrust upon it, when it is obliged to wait for a 
desired object.” (p. 43 .) 
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We shall see later on that space and time play an uniqild 
part in case of transition of a sensation from motional to 
psychical sphere; since both the concepts of space and time 
owe their origin to the same movement of Chit or Conscious¬ 
ness, the ultimate Reality. The Shaiva- Shdkta doctrine also 
asserts the same thing and says that both manifested simultane¬ 
ously in the course of the evolution of Chit or Consciousness 
in the form of TaUvaa^ which are defined as follows: 

“ Tatatvdt Santatatvdchoha Tattvdniti tato viduh 
Tatatvanoha deshato vydptih Santatatvanohahdlatah ** 

They are called Tattvas because they have got Tata-ness as 
well as Santata-ness. Now Tata-ness is extension or diffusion 
objectively perceived, i e.y realised by motion itself so to say, and 
Santata-ness is the experience of continuity in that extension 
subjectively perceived against the background of Tata-ness by 
a simultaneous presence as succession of phases regarding that 
extension, i.e., as a transition from motion to rest. Dr. Eriksen 
considers this dynamic rest in motion “ as a negative filling 
of space in opposition to the positive filling of it, represented 
by the moving bodies,” since this implies “ on the side of 
the ‘ psyche ’ an inversion of that relation to ^ace which 
physical bodies realise by their motion in it ” (p. Intro, xvii,) 
So that Tatatva serves the purpose of “absolute space of 
intellectual intuition” which is used “to realise the unity 
of the world as totality ” (p. 14 jH). Metaphysic contemplates 
that “ succession implies change, and change implies conti* 
nuity of changing states, and this implies a permanent back¬ 
ground against which these changes are viewed and understood 
—something which changes and yet remains the same (some¬ 
thing which endures)** (Stephen’s Problems of MetaphysiCj 
p. 67 .) The two together, viz., Tatatva and Santatatva^ will go 
to signify dynamic continuity in a sphere of motion ex-v 
perienoed as time-space in the psychic sphere, when ipfluencct; 

6 
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by Mdyd ; so that Tata-ness is the objective presentation in 
the motional sphere and Santata-ness appears as the sub¬ 
jective experience of a psychic noumenon to evolving Chit or 
Consciousness. According to Dr. Eriksen “ Time cannot be 
apprehended in its true relation to space when it is considered 
a))art from the subject and its psychic life.” (p. 60). To be 
more plain, Tata-ness is apprehended as the “ Idam ” aspect 
and Santata-ness as the “ Aham ” aspect of Chit ; but both in 
this light cause limitation to appear in the unlimited, Tatatva 
inheres in space, i.e., the three lower dimensions and Santatatva 
in time forming the fourth-dimension or cause of limitation. 

In the infinite calm state of Brahman^ wherein all 
experience “ rests in the Self,” Itself being full, there manifests 
Shakti causing experience to go outwards, through polarisation 
taking place in the Supreme experience. Sir John Woodroffe 
says—” owing to this polarisation there is in lieu of the unitary 
experience a division in the knower, knowing, and known, 
Mdtrif Mdna^ Meya, as it is called. Consciousness then identi¬ 
fies itself with the products of its own kinetic Shakti^ that is 
with mind the subject of experience and with matter as its 
object.” (Garland of Letters, p. 105.) This manifestation of 
Shakti arises out of and in the body of Shiva from a Bindu 
(the Barama Bindu) and gradually extends out. Such extension, 
which is of 8hakt% creates and defines space by motion, which 
is Tatatva ; again, since Shiva Tattva ever identifies and 
associates with Shakti Tattva^ It feels this Tatatva which 
causes induction of the intuition of space {Tatatvancha deahato 
vydptih)^ and that owing to this extension being eternally 
continuous, it generates Santatatva or succession of experi¬ 
ences, in relation to the background of Tatatva^ which causes 
induction of the intuition of succession of past, present and 
future, and so of time {Santatatvancha kdlatah). Both space 
and time are w this Tatatva and Santatatva respectively,*.^., 
the fi»mer is Vydpya and the latter Vydpaka. Tatatva and 
while in pure diffusioQ—ojr 8uddhatattta-Mt,Q of 
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Consciousness, are mere abstract ideas, which ultimately 
become associated with concreteness by the agency of Mdyd 
Shakti or what Dr. Eriksen calls “ four-dimensional potency ” 
(the cause of Bhedabuddhi or differentiation) and create 
Space and Time as conceptions of simultaneity of rest in the 
motional sphere. Hence, this Tattva state of Consciousness 
is the common ground where the geneses of space and 
time meet, since they are generated simultaneously with 
the tattm state through the Self-movement of Chit or 
Consciousness, and thus “the successive phases of potencies 
are explicated ”; wherein according to Dr. Eriksen “ time 
is the ruling dimension in relation to space ” (p. 78), as 
in Kdlatattva. In other words, Tata-ness and Santata-ness 
together represent the transcendental aspect of four-dimension¬ 
ality ; and so Dr. Eriksen, upon getting a glimpse of this 
transcendent aspect, feels that “ the problems connected with 
space and time, the relations between them and the part they 
play in reality as a whole,” must allow “ psychology and 
epistemology to have a word to say as well, because space and 
time are factors with which in various forms they have to 
deal” (p. 1). 

Similarly a Tdntrika has expressed how the movements 
of Shakti create Time in the following terms:— 

** Kramam>ang padavihshepah kramodayastenn kathyaie dvedhd 
Amranang Qurupanktirdmyamidamamvdpaddmbujapmsarah** 

Rendered by Sir John Woodroffe—“ Movement is either 
Bada-vikshepa (step by step in defined direction) or Kramo- 
daya (gradual expansion and unfolding in all direction) and 
is therefore said to be of two kinds, namely, the Shaktis who 
surround Her and the line of Gurus. These two are the move¬ 
ments of the lotus feet of the Mother” {Kdma-Kald Vildaa), 
By Fada-rikshepa is meant the power of Shwa»ShakH to 
produce innumerable Shaktis, in the shape of countless 
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millions of rays. The Bhaira/oa-Tdmala says that out of 
these rays the Moon, the Sun and the Fire, i.e., their rays ' 
are formed* and these go to illumine the nights, days and 
twilights respectively, whereby time is divided : therefore 
these three (Sun, Moon and Fire) are time. The Shruti says 
that Mahddeva as the Lord of creation {Prajdpati) is the 
year. Padavikahepa is the motional aspect and so represents 
Tatatva^ and Krcmodaya is the psychical aspect and so re¬ 
presents Santatatva, and the combination of the two represents 
the Tattva state. The existence of this Tattm state, in con¬ 
nection with the motional as well as the psychical sphere, 
that is in the object-subject aspect is, according to Dr. 
Eriksen, the space-time aspect, which gives the idea of four- 
dimensionality. 

, From what has been stated above, it is clear that Con¬ 
sciousness while engaged in the act of evolution or manifesta¬ 
tion, assumes the aspect of Tatatm which generates the 
psychological experience named Time, because this is the 
dominant dimension in relation to space in Its subjective 
aspect. Dr. Eriksen also says—“ Time reaches deeper into 
the subject than space, and by reason of this subjectivity 
more of its domain may be called uncoirscious. But in the 
same degree as the subject is able to survey time (in memory, 
imagination and thought), it can only do so because it Iwea 
in a dimension of reality still higher than time-succession, 
and because the higher dimension implies the lower. It is 
evident that the aspect of reality by which the subject is 
able to survey time is the aspect revealing itself to it as the 
* ego,* the unobjectifiable part of psychic life, the subjective 
limit of the reproducible spheres ” (p. 48). Again he says— 

“ It is true that the objectivation of time as a fourth-dimen- 
-sion—brought about by the subject transcending it—must 
result in the surveying of discrete successive moments in 
time as one coherent whole ” (p. 49). But the Experience of 
or Supreme Consciousness is “ spaceless, timeless,*’ 
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i.c., Kdla (time) is a principle of limitation that veils 
the experience of Fardaammt as evolution proceeds, for the 
assumption of Ish'oara^ Siranyagarhha and Virdt states in 
the cosmic (Samashti) consciousness itself. There is no doubt 
that the above quoted conception of Dr. Eriksen may be in 
connection with the Vycijshti (individual) state, which is, in 
the range of evolutions contemplated by the Shawa-Shdlcta 
Agamas, far below the Samashti state of consciousness; since 
“ creation proceeds ^from the generic to the specific.” And 
we should remember here the Hermetic maxim “ As above so 
below.” (Shaktiand Sh^kta, p. 143.) The “Garlandof Letters” 
says—“ when Laya as a state of potential stresses passes 
into St'iahH which is a system of kinetic stresses we have first 
the most generic condition of the latter namely Sdmdnya 
Spanda^ that is general undifferentiated movement. It is 
the manifestation of the tendency of Zaya to pass into 
Sidahii. Erom the standpoint of Consciousness it is the first 
stage of ‘ Seeing ’ (Ikshana) that is cosmic ideation on the 
Part of Ishvara. In the individual it is the borderland 
between Smhupti and Svapna, the moment that Smhupti is 
breaking and Svapna is drawing to pass into Jdgrat. The 
inertia of the first has passed but the specialised movements 
of the second and third are not yet in evidence. It is a kind 
of massive undifferentiated state containing potentially all 
specialities” (p. 44). Ishvara as knower of a\\is Saroajna 
and as knower of its varieties is Sarvavit, but is always asso¬ 
ciated with Mdyd, which does not govern Him although, and 
so His knowledge does not bind Him. From this it may be 
concluded that the limitation denoted by Time is the first 
manifestation of Mdyd Shakti. 

Dr. Eriksen thinks that the objective time of natural 
science is something altogether different from the time of 
subjective psychological experience. We shall come to this 
point presently, but for the present our object is to say 
that time as the fourth dimension is studied in physios in 
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abstraotion from time in subjective experience. The said 
author further says—“ In reality the essence of the problem of 
four-dimensionality is to be found in the relation of psychic life 
to the physical processes in nature*’ (p. 50). According to 
him, in passing from the world of physics to the subjective 
world of psychology, we shall find aij essential change taking 
place in the relation between space and time, viz., in the latter 
world time becomes dominant over space, notwithstanding in 
the physical world time is a prisoner of spatial motion. 
Similarly in the presentations to memory space is a servant of 
our psychic movement through time. According to him 
“ Time is in the ‘ psyche * the dominant dimension, and its 
real superiority to the lower dimensions hidden in the world 
of physics appears in the fact that by means of imagination 
developed in connection with memory we can picture to our¬ 
selves a variety of possible movements to be undertaken by 
us in the physical world, and follow the ‘ plan ’ thus conceived 
in our real movements ” (p. 51). Thus the Shaiva and the 
Shdkta Agamas count only Time as the Kdla Tattva but do 
not recognise Space as such, because it is only an objective 
aspect whereas Time is subjective experience. Dr. Briksen 
also says that ** In reality, where time and space are inextri¬ 
cably interwoven (as in the Tatatva^Hantatatva state) time 
may, however, be considered as the aspect by which the 
dynamic nature of reality is specially realised” (p. 121). 
‘^Our worldly experience is as it were an inverted reflexion of 
all this seen in the causal waters of Mdyd.** (Garland of 
Letters, p. 91.) In our ordinary experience we find, space 
dominates over time ; so much so that we read time by space 
on the dial of a clock. But in the world of psychology the 
relation is reversed, so that time dominates over space. 

According to the principle of Relativity, which concerns 
more or less with the physical world. Time is the fourth 


dimension of Space; but of course by time, the Shaiva and the 



amaa understood it as it is in itself, i.e., the Santaiatva 
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extension or continuity in the succession of experiences, from 
Bmdu the centre of causal stress,” from which manifestation 
of Shakti begins. This Santatatva ultimately appears as Kdla- 
tattva by the action of Mdyd. Similarly Space, when inter¬ 
preted in the light of a j)sychological phenomenon, becomes 
the three lower dimensions whereby spatial limitations in a 
phenomenon become perceptible. Ontologically space is “ a real 
thing Containing all other things in it, but itself independent 
of them, so that, if things were annihilated, space would still 
remain the same ” (Stephen’s, Problems of Metaphysic p. 66). 
Kdlatattm is the first creation of Mdyd^ accordingly it is said :— 

Ndndvidhashaktimayi sd srijati hi Kdlatattvamevddou 

Bhdvihhavadbhutardpang kalayati jagadeaha Kdlo Hah*' 

Mdyd^ who is full of various sorts of Shaktia {i.e., is impelled by 
numerous Shaktis like Ichahhd^ Jndna, Kriyd^ etc.), creates 
Kdlatattm in the first instance; which Kdlatattm therefore 
binds the phenomenal world by the ideas of future, present 
and past. Between Space and Time, we find from our worldly 
experience, that Time sometimes is more efiicacious in touch¬ 
ing our mind in the expression of an one-dimensional space 
even. In expressing the distance of the Sun from the Earth, 
if we say it is so many hundreds of thousands of miles away 
from us, that will not impress us with anything more than 
simply the idea that the distance exceeds all our worldly ex¬ 
perience. But when we say that a gunshot with muzzle-velo¬ 
city will take about twelve years to reach from the Earth to 
the Sun, then it will be more impressive, because a dynamical 
extension is established, even in the absence of the knowledge 
of what a gun-shot-muzzle-velocity is. Here the base of feel¬ 
ing is a dynamical continuum. Accordingly we see that 
where space fails to express our idea more properly, we seek 
recourse in time to express ourselves. Dr. Eriksen says that in 
90Hsation we partake in the sphere of motion; but “ it is^ 
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however^ not so much in sensation as in association, imagination^ 
memory and thought, that the real character of the psychic 
sphere—as different from the motional—appears. And by 
these forms of activity the inherent powers of the ‘psyche 'are 
realised in a sort of mner space, penetrated by consciousness, 
in contradistinction to the outer space, by which the true 
nature of things is veiled. And in this inner ^space its true 
formal nature is objectified. By means of the sensations we 
live in space. But by virtue of our conscious inner activity 
space is in ms , So the transcendence realised by conscious 
activity means a sort of inversion in our relation to space. By 
sensation we learn to know the things in space. By mental 
activity we learn to know the space in the things^ gaining what 
we have called a power of omnipresence in formal space, by 
which geometrical constructions and definitions are made 
possible to us ” (p. 124). According to him the inner and direct 
relation of consciousness to the objects of its activity is called 
its four-dimensionality. In another connection he has defined 
consciousness as “the relation between object and subject;** 
so that four*dimensionality is an aspect of consciousness itself, 
through the medium of which alone it is possible for us to 
reach to the ultimate continuum, if we want to achieve same 
through psychology seen in the light of Relativity from its 
absolute side. 

According to the (conceptions of the Shaiva and the Shdkta 
Agamas, Tattvas are subjective phases of Consciousness, 
whereby it gradually becomes limited from the Supreme ex¬ 
perience to the experience of an embodied soul, through the 
potency or veiling power of Mdyd Shakti and her Kanchiikas. 
Dr. Eriksen is of opinion that “ when time is used for the 
explication of potencies means of successive phases ” we 
speak of four-dimensionality, wherein time.Js the ruling 
ilnMpn or aspect of consciousness whereby any limitation in 
And regarding these, limitations, he says, 
conditioned b^ transcendence above motion, 
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i.e,, by a negation of it,” like what we have as the effect of 
$hakti Tattva on Shiva Tattva. A.s another effect of this 
psychic transcendence, he says, space as a condition of motion 
is not to be found in the psychic sphere,” since there the 
relations of outer space are replaced by the subject-object 
relation and time.” In short, according to him, “ the part 
played by space in relation to physical changes and motions is 
played by ther subject in relation to psychical changes ” 
(p. 138). So that space is, in the psychic sphere, reduced to 
what is meant by “ Tatatva or Kramanang ” aspect of Con¬ 
sciousness as a motional presentation ; since space is defined 
by motion initially. While the Santatatva perception or the 
psychical perception of such motion, according to him, arises 
when the experience of motion is continual and discernible 
in relation to an unchanged background (like the Tatatva) 
for the time being, and the spatial continuity of motion 
finds its correlate in a time-continuity gsf the perceiving 
power of the Bindu Tattva or the principle of punctualisa- 
tion or centralisation. He says—“For instance, if I drew 
a line and in the continuation of it could only be conscious 
of the point momentarily occupied by the pencil, so that at 
every point the drawn parts of the line were forgotten, I should 
continually be at the starting-point of the line, and no line 
as a whole would be produced. Thus if the line is to be 
produced, the attention leading the act must be able to look 
backwards as well as forwards ” (p. 134). Again the said 
author says regarding simultaneity that ” In relation to the 
spatial world it is a means by which the various movements or 
changes in different parts of space are related to and compared 
with each other, and the tendency will here be to determine 
the simultaneity by the impossibility of spatial change, because 
change of place implies difference of time and is incompatible 
with real simultaneity. The ideal in this case will therefore 
be to survey the momentary positions of all points in space in a 
fraction of time so ams^ that no change of place is possible in 

a 
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it, eyen by a movement of the highest velocity. The unity of 
time, by whioh simultaneity is realised, will be reduced in the 
direction of 0, in order if possible to bring all the movemeiitaj 
in the universe to such a momentary standstill as is necessary.' 
in order to obtain a simultaneous snapshot of them” 
(pp. 138-9). The Shaim and the Shdkta Agamas deal with all- 
pervading Supreme Consciousness, which is called Shimy andi 
for which the existence of space outside Him*is impossible.. 
Besides, “the intellectual synthesis of space or spatial reality? 
as a unity is made by the idea of Simultaneity,^' In the 
psychic sphere, space, as an objective presentation, loses its 
consciousness by merger in the subjective consciousness of 
Time (if we may say so) who is Mahddem Himself. ^ 

Although time is objectified by the happening of events 
in space or non-spatial psychic processes, yet it is more com¬ 
prehensive than space. Dr. Briksen says that “ It is a 
remarkable feature in the conscious realisation of space that 
the whole of it—or all points in space—is embraced by one 
moment of time. No part of space can stand outside any 
*now* of time” (p. 127). This ‘now* in the language of 
the author cited, is the idea of simultaneity, according to what 
has been stated above regarding the intellectual synthesis of 
BpEbce or spatial reality as a unity. Thus all motions, through 
their respective velocities, may be “ presentatively connected 
by the aid of this simultaneity involved in the idea of space,’.’ 
In other words, in the language of the said author, “ we .are 
able by means of the idea of simultaneity to objectify the 
spatial universe into one whole.” Simultaneity is the rela¬ 
tivity of subjective perception of time concerning the happen¬ 
ing of at least two events. So that when a person says that the 
distance of such and such a place is about so many days’ 
journey from another place, he speaks from his simultaneous . 
perception of the two places expressed in terms of the time 
^|h«l would be required to “ overcome the contradiction or 
between extension^and simultaneity” (p. 164). 
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Accordingly “ this idea implies an intellectual or ideal 
transcendence over the sphere of motion,*’ which in the present 
case is the distance between the two places. ■ This simultaneity 
sometimes suffers perspective displacement, as in the case of 
lightning and thunder, but this may be neutralised according to 
Dr. Eriksen by reference to “ an objective time-order (mz., the 
velocity of light and that of sound) and the simultaneity which 
can l?e determined by it ” (p. 128). 

The velocity of light (298,000-300,000 km. per second) 
is the highest velocity known to science ; but it is not the 
maximum velocity conceivable in the absolute sphere ; since 
a timeless velocity is required to realise a simultaneous 
omnipresence in space. Accordingly Dr. Eriksen says—“ The 
highest velocity in real space, then, must be a velocity by 
which the space is dynamically defined and realised as a 
simultaneous persence or rest in relation to all slower motions 
in the world ” (p. 159). He further says—“ Separate motions 
are only intelligible within a spatial field already existing, but 
in the case of the primary spatial extension no such spatial 
field exists beforehand. It must be created dynamically, 
by motion ” (p, 162). If we take this as the true definition 
of Tatalva, then the definition of Santatatva according to Dr. 
Eriksen will be—“the conception of a time-power defining itself 
in the highest velocity of the universe and using it to unify thei 
whole sphere of motion as an organic life sphere ” (p. 169). 
And this is his definition of the fourth-dimension by Dr. 
Eriksen. Again “ when space is defined dynamically time is also 
involved in it,” so he calls the original unity of the world which 
is the Tatatm^Santatatva state, the “ time-space,” which he 
further designates as the “abiding uniform duration,” and 
the Skdiva and Shdkia views conceive such a background as 
Tatdtva for the evolution of succession of Tattvas. 

When time-orders or velocities transcend the power of 
presentation, ile., when “the psyche can have no dirmt 
experience ** of the time-orders or velocities, as in the case 
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the velocity of light, the same can be “ made objects of thought** 
And in ** the capacity of posaihle time-orders or thought-objects 
they are indispensable as means by which real time-orders may¬ 
be compared and judged ”—says Dr. Eriksen (p. 180), The 
hastening or delaying of the time-order inherent in human 
experience depends, according to Prof. K. E. Baer referred to 
by Dr. Eriksen, upon the determination of the time required 
“to become conscious of. a sensual impression.” This is of 
course a subjective time-measure, and Dr. Eriksen thinks that 
by shortening or lengthening this subjective time-measure, 
“ the appearance of the objective world, in which we live, will 
be fundamentally changed.” He further says—“There seems 
to be an inner connection between this time-order of subjective 
experience and the rhythm of our organism appearing in pulse 
and breathing ” (p. 130). Accordingly the unit of time chosen 
by the Shaiva and the Shdkta Agamas, namely, a Lava^ depends 
upon the conscious experience of time required for the succes¬ 
sive piercing by a fine needle of several lotus leaves placed 
one above the other in one operation ; and so it is said :— 

“ Nalinipatrasanghatydng adkshmaadchyabhivedhane 
Dale dale tu yah kdlah sa kdlo Lavctaangjnakah ” 

In the above experiment unless we start with quite a 
number of leaves it would be impossible to ascertain the time 
required for piercing each leave in succession. Erom the above 
it may be concluded that “ our subjective perceptive power is 
definitely related to certain rhythmical motions in physical 
nature,” and that “ we are as aeneual beings immersed in a 
definite time-order determined by organic and cosmic rhythms.” 
Mathematically the highest initial velocity will be ” but 
when time is 0, it means simultaneity or 'Bindu of the Shaiva- 
Shdkta Agama, Erom this it is easy to conclude that “ the 
maximum of velocity means that the spatial or extensive 
dlScientiation is absorbed into a timeless but enduring unity ” 
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(p. 164i); which is Shdshvata Brahman, i e., the time transcend¬ 
ing aspect of the Self whereby It is able to distinguish between 
past, present and future experiences. 

Lastly, Dr. Eriksen psychologically deduces that “ the 
dynamic continuity of the uniyerse may be considered in the 
light of i^st as well as df motion, the rest appearing in the 
organising force, by which the highest velocity in the universe 
is curved in such a manner that it is made the medium of 
simultaneous presence or unsuccessive duration. This curving 
will then appear as a dynamical background of periodicity and 
rhythm, real space having the character of a dynamic sphere 
revolving into itself, a character which very aptly may be 
expressed in the old symbol of eternity: the snake biting 
itself in the tail (p. 160). In the Mdyika world what appear 
to us as space and time are Tatatva extension and Santatatva 
experience in the Suddha Tattva state of Chit or Consciousness, 
and consequently the latter are the respective transcendent 
aspects of the former. Our ordinary idea of velocity even may 
be traced to its root-cause here in this Tatatva and Santatatva 
relation of Consciousness as Chit. In speaking of Time as the 
fourth dimension Dr. Eriksen has conceived that “Intuitionally 
space and time are relative to the observer, i.e., they vary with 
the subjects and the systems to which they belong. In this 
relativity and subjectivity we have to seek the cause of the 
disparity between three-dimensional space and one-dimensional 
time, as they appear to usj” (p. 42). But in the Santatatva 
experience there is no possibility of multiplicity of observers or 
subjects and their systems; since this is the absolute state 
wherein qualities coalesce with the concreteness {Shahti- 
Shaktir^atorabhedah) ; and the author cited says that “ the 
‘ absolute world * of Minkowski demands the utmost concrete¬ 
ness of our imagination, in so far as the movements of all 
‘ material points ’ in the universe are mirrored to its four¬ 
dimensional view as an infinite complex of interrelated world¬ 
lines, in which the successions in time are given as one eternal 
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olr timeless presence ” (p. 43). The same author thiinkd that 
we get three-dimensional bodies by abstracting from time, 
similarly the plane from the third-dimension and the line 
from the second-dimension. But the opposite iproce^s of 
concretion—or adding higher dimensions to the lower—is 
dangerous ; and he says—•“ I canhot produce the idea of a 
plane by an addition of lines, nor the idea of a three-dimensional 
body by a mere addition of planes. I can only come to a 
realisation of the higher dimensions or aspects of reality by 
virtue of the fact that they are inherent possessions of my 
nature, the consciousness of which is dependent upon ray 
ability to manage them subjectively as constructive possibi¬ 
lities (of imagination and motion) in contradistinction to the 
objective reality in which they are manifested ” (pp. 44-6). 
The best objective example of space-time aspect is “ an ever- 
streaming river,” which intimately «inites—the space- and 
time-character into one whole (p. 45). From this we can safely 
conclude that the four-dimensionality as' explained by Dr. 
Eriksen fully corresponds with the Tatatva-Santatatva idea of 
the ShaivaiShakta views. 
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IS HINDU POLITICS THEOLOGICAL 

^ ** The Oriental Aryans never freed their politics from the 

theological and metaphysical environment in which it is 
embedded to-day.” This opinion, coming as it does from 
Professor Dunning,^ requires to be carefully and seriously 
exiamined. 

The implication of Prof. Dunning’s statement is that 
politics as such had no independent status, that it was always 
t^ied to the apron-strings of religion and metaphysics and that 
the ancient Hindus, unlike the Greeks, were perfectly inno- 
C|ent of politics as a distinct branch of learning. 

Let us first of all consider the various forms of classi¬ 
fication of sciences and arts as known to the ancient Hindus. 
As tradition has it, the primary vidyas or sciences are thirty- 
two in number, the primary kalas or arts being sixty-four.* 
And of the thirty-two sciences ® Arthasastra is one. But 
according to Sukracharya, Arthasastra is a two-fold science,* 
ew., Politics as well as Economics. But in pre-Kautilyan ages 
Politics had been sharply differentiated from Economics— 
the two other sciences being Anvikshaki and Trayi. The 
school of Manu held that there were only three sciences, viz.^ 
Trayi, Vartta (Economics) and Dandaniti (Politics); the school 
of Brihaspati opined that Vartta and Dandaniti were the only 
two sciences that counted. The school of Usanas declared that 
politics was the only science and it was in this science that all 
other sciences had their origin and end.® With the exception of 
Sukracharya’s conception of Arthasastra, which includes the 
sciences of Economics and Politics, all the other classifications 

^ Hi$tory of Pol, Theoriei, Ancient and Mediaeval, Intro, zix. 

* Bukraniti, Ch. IV, Sec. Ill, line 46 (S.B.H,, Vol. 13). 

* The distinction between science and art is almost the same as that between Vid^a 
and Xala. 

* Oh. IV, Sec. Ill, lines 110-11, but see Ghoshal’s " Sindn Pol, 2%eori«s,** p. 129. 

' * Sautilya, Bk. 1, Ch. II, 
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treat Politics as independent of Trayi and Anvikshaki, i.e., in¬ 
dependent of theology and metaphysics. Sukra gives a list of 
32 sciences and it is remarkable that the doctrines of Nastikas 
(sceptics), Arthasastra and Kamasastra are as much distinct 
branches of learning as Samkhya, Vedanta and the various 
Vedas. If this Naitika Fidya whioh advocates the predo¬ 
minance of Reason and denies the eristence of Vedas and 
.ascribes the origin of all things to Nature and not to God,^ 
can be held as a distinct branch of learning even by the 
“ wholly religious-minded ” (a misnomer no doubt) Hindus ; 
it is difficult, under these circumstances, to appreciate the 
opinions of those scholars who would call Hindu Politics 
theological and metaphysical.^ Not that some systems^—if 
systems they can be called—of Hindu politics are free from 
theological or metaphysical taints—but it would be wrong, 
nay positively untrue, to say that Hindu politics as a whole 
is theological, i.e.^ the Hindus could not conceive of positive 
politics. When Nastika-Vidya and Kamasastra and other ultra¬ 
secular vidyas can be conceived of as distinct branches of learn¬ 
ing, it is difficult to see why Arthasastra should be denied an 
honourable and distinct place in the list of sciences and arts. 

According to pre-Kautilyan tradition Politics ranked with 
Vedas and Anvikshaki as an independent science ; but when 
we come to Brihaspati we come across a remarkable class!- 
hcation of sciences, in as much as only two positive and 
social sciences are given the appellation of sciences—the rest 
being deemed negligible or subordinate. It was reserved for 
Usanas to declare that Politics is “the” science^all other 
sciences being included within it.’^ 

> Swfcro, Oh. IV, Seo. Ill, lines 108-9. 

* Heir far religions ideas inflnenoed the polity of the Hindns has been described by 
Dr. Narendra Law in!bis Aspects o/ Anexent Indian Polity,” oh. 9 ; but he has been (»tefttl 
to add that *' the religious aspects of polity summed up in this ohapter**8honld not be mis¬ 
taken for the whole of polity but are mere aspeoti ” (p. 218). 

* We might, in this connection, recall Aristotle’s conception of Politics. Oonsidmed 
tonn the Absteaot standpoint, Politics inolnded ethics, though practically he separated the 
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Critics may point out that this classification which as¬ 
cribes to politics the character of an independent branch of 
learning may prove something but not all. That is true, but 
the importance of the fact of Nastika-vidya being placed 
along with the Vedas, should not be lost sight of. This raises 
a presumption, and nothing more is intended, that politics 
might as well be a secular and positive science.^ But 
Brihaspati and Usanas even went so far as to declare that 
theology (Trayi) and metaphysics (Anvikshaki) are not in¬ 
dependent sciences—which implies the extreme secularization 
of politics. 

Next we come to the point that some authoritative Hindu 
writers of Politics, at least, treated Politics from the positive 
point of view. A study of Kautilya’s Arthasastra leaves no 
doubt in one’s mind, that the whole book is written from a 
positive and secular standpoint. Kautilya even goes so far 
as to say that the course of the progress of the world depends 
on the science of Dandaniti.® This means that nothing is 
pre-ordained, man can shape the future course of the world 
with the help of Bandaniti. This emphasis on the positive 
and secular aspect of Politics is remarkable because of the 
fact that this view-point was enunciated not in the 20th 
century but more than 20 centuries ago.® 


two. Ab the Greeks oonld not conceive of anything except in and through the state, it is 
bat reasonable to assame that to the Greeks and to Aristotle politics is the dominant, 
“ architeotonio ” science—Bat Aristotle himself often confused the respective spheres of 
politics and ethics. As a matter of fact it is difficult to completely separate the two, 
because in all social sciences, standards and norms are sure to come in. See Dunning, 
Pol. Theories, Ancient, pp. 61-64. 

* Cf. “ It is however a remarkable fact that the study of statecraft might be called 
a secular science, were it not for the prononnced disinclination of the Hindn mind to 
conceive the secular life as the antithesis of the religious."—Ghoshal’s ‘ Hindu, Political 
Theories,* Preface ix. To the Hindus the concept Dharma implies an admixture of Booio«' 
ethioo-religioas idsas—not a pnrely religious concept. 

* Kautilya, Bk. 1, Oh. IV. 

* The fact that Kautilya—the minister of Chandra Gnpta Maarjya—himself laid the 
foUBdatioQ ol a well-organized extensive empire by dint of his own exertions, may serve to 
explain the emphasis which Kautilya laid ou the positive aspect of PoUtioft 
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Sukra was more emphatic on this point. His enunciation 
of the doctrine of Purushara might, as well and with good 
grace, have come from modern writers who believe in the. 
doctrine of the * open future.’ Sukra says that the king is the 
cause or maker of tirae,^ that man’s work is the cause of his 
good or bad luck,^ that wise men respect Paurusa or Energy, 
whereas the weaklings worship Daiva or Fate,® that the king 
is the cause of the prosperity of this world,* that the 
faults are to be ascribed neither to the age nor to the 
subjects but to the king.® Now all this involves a positive 
conception of politics—untainted by theological and meta¬ 
physical considerations.® In the Mahabharat also Bhisma 
expresses the view that the king is the cause of time, not 
vice versa —that the king is the creator of the four ages. In 
the Mahabharat the origin of kingship is both popular and 
divine, which means that secular politics and canonical politics 
got blended together. Sometimes these two schools remained 
separate, sometimes they approached each other and again 
sometimes they intermingled.’ But the fact should not be 
lost sight of that there was a positive background in almost all 
the political speculation in the Santiparva.® Here and there 


^ Ch. 1, lines 43-44, lines 119-20, Gh. IV, Seo. 1, lines 116-117, 

* Ch. I, lines 73-74. 

» Oh. I, lines 96 6. See Matsya Purana, Ch. 221 (S.B.H., Vol. 17, Part II). 

♦ Ch, 1, lines 127-8, 

• Oh, IV, Seo, I. lines 116-117. 

• Some theological taint may be discovered in Sukra’s conception of the origin of 
kingship (Chap I, line 376) bat here we get a blend of secular and canonical politics. In 
Sukra we rarely meet with cauonioal ideas of politics. 

’ On this point Opendranath Ghoshal’s “ Brahminical Conception of the Science of 
Politics ” in Sir A. Mooierjee Jubilee Volumes {Orientalia 1) may be of some help. It is possible 
as llai Bahadur Srish Basu opines (see his Intro, to Yagnabalka Smrvti in S.B.B., Vol, 21) that 
in course of time the Smriti writers incorporated whole sections of politics written by the 
secular school. A guess may be hazarded that when the Hindus lost their political supre¬ 
macy—they incorporated portions of Arthasastias (secular politics) in their sacred laws 
and thus carried on the village government without coming into contact with the conquerors. 

■ It should be noted that Bhisma in his lectures to Yudhisthira made a significant 
admission when he said in effect that Rajadharma, as he conceived it, is not based on 
nanonkid writings only but also on reason and experience, 
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theological hues appear, but they never overwhelm the positive 
and secular background. The state of nature so vividly 
described in the Mahabharat and so strongly resembling that 
painted by the “ contract school ”—the election of kings—do 
not these things suggest .the positive and secular aspect of 
Santiparva Politics? Moreover, deposition and tyrannicide 
are only sanctioned when kings are “men” and politics 
secularized,—and Mahabharat sanctions them. 

The conception of I^aw is one of the touchstones whereby 
the secular and positive character of politics can be ascertained. 
There is an impression abroad that Hindu writers on Politics 
had no conception of Positive Law. The only conception of 
law they possessed had its origin and sanction, it is said, in 
religious scriptures.^ It will be idle to deny that some 
writers seek the sanction in scriptures : but it will be untrue 
to say that no Hindu writer on politics had any conception of 
positive law as it is understood to-day. By positive laws, we 
mean laws enforced by a sovereign political authority. ® 

Now if we turn for a while to Sukra, we shall see that 
Sukra has a clear notion of what positive law is. Sukra says, 
“ The following laws are to be always promulgated by the king 
among his subjects ” and then says that falsehoods must not 
be practised with regard to weights and measurements, currency, 
etc. ,* that bribes must not be accepted; that thieves must not 
be given protection; that tanks, wells, parks must not be 
obstructed; that without proper licenses gambling and hunting 
must not be practised and so forth and that those who after 
hearing these laws promulgated, act contrary to them, will be 
severely punished by the king.® All the paraphernalia of 
positive law is present in Sukra’s doctrine, namely, a sovereign 

‘ Willoughby, Nature of the State, p. 12.—We might recall here the Greek conception 
of 'reTeeled' laws end the part played by the Delphic oracle. 

® Holland, Jurisprudence, Ch. IV; actual instances of positive law may be seen in 
Aiyangar’s Ancient India (Ohola Adm.) Some of Asoka’s edicts are in the nature of positive 
law. See Benoy Barkar’s Pol. Institutions, Ch. 4, Sec. 5. 

* Suiraniti, Ch. 1, linea 603-624. For some instances of positive municipal law see 
Indian Antiquary 1906, pp. 61-2. 
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political authority, clearly promulgated laws and punishment 
by the king in the event of disobedience to laws.^ 

The Saniiparva of Mahabharat though not so clear on the 
point, describes three kinds of Vyabahara or Law; one of 
which, that arising out of the disputes, of the litigants, inheres 
in the king. Kautilya in his Arihaaastra distinguishes four 
kinds of law, Uz.^ Dharma (sacred Law), Fyabahara (evidence), 
Charitra (History) and Rajmasana (Edicts of king). ® Had 
Kautilya said nothing further, we would have been justified 
in assuming that Kautilya’s political authority was not 
legally sovereign. But later on® Kautilya says, “whenever 
there is disagreement between history and sacred law or 
between evidence and sacred law, then the matter shall 
be settled in accordance with sacred law. But whenever 
sacred law is in conflict with rational law (king’s law), then 
reason shall be held authoritative ; for there the original text 
(on which the sacred law has been based) is not available.” 
It clearly suggests that the king is the sovereign law-making 
power. 

To Harada legalism is everything—even ethical judgments 
are not allowed to encroach on the sacred preserves of law. 
“ Whatever a king does is right, that is the settled rule,” *— 
is a dictum which may frighten away the modern jurists. 
“ As a husband, though feeble, must be constantly worshipped 
by his wives, in the same way a ruler though worthless must 
be (constantly) worshipped by his subjects.” ® We doubt if 

‘ Holland writes thus in the Chap, on " Positive Laws" A law as carried by 
P^olee, or aa imagined by Plato, would conform to Aaatia’s definition aa completely am 
would a oonatittttion of llarons AuroHua." In the place of "Plato” Holland might hare 
anbatituted the name of Sukra and the aense would be unaltered. 

■ » Bh. Ill, Ch. I. » Ibid. 

* Narada, XVIII, 21. . 

» Ibid XVIII, 22—compare the following from Calvin't Inatituiea, hk. IV, Oh. XX, 
pioa. 26 j—Bven.an individual of the yrurat oharaoter, one moat unworthy of all honour, if 
ij^tealied with public authority • • * # • in ao far aa public obeaenoe ia oonoerned, 
he is td be held in the same honour and reverence aa the beat of kiuge. (Quoted by 

ihnfwvh ' 
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even the most ardent advocates of the Prussian theory of state 
would let such a dictum pass unchallenged. 

An Act of Indemnity passed by the British Parliament is 
the greatest proof of its legal sovereignty, for it legalises 
illegality.^ Is not the same legalisation of illegality evident 
when Narada asks, “ How should a king be inferior to a deity, 
as it is through his word that an offender may become innocent 
and an innocent man an offender in due course.” ® So much 
for the argument that Narada had a true conception of 
positive law as it is understood by the analytical school of 
jurists. That he also had a secular conception of society, and 
hence political society, may be inferred from his sloka * where 
he lays down that Vyahhahara is superior to Dharma^ and 
reason ^ is to be laid under obligation as a source of law when 
there is a conflict with the Hharmasastras.® If by Vyahhahara 
we mean customs, then in a conflict of customs with Bharma 
the latter is to go to the wall; and evidently here customs 
mean secular customs, otherwise Bharma would not have 
been ignored by Narada. Again, if by Vyahhahara the 
Vyahhahara portions of the Smritis are meant, then it comes 
to this that in a conflict between the two portions of the 
Smritity viz., Vyahhahara and Bharma —the former is to 
prevail.® Whatever interpretation is accepted, it will be seen 
that Narada has a distinct leaning towards the secular side 
though it must not be forgotten that the Hindu mind cannot 
conceive the attribute * secular ’ as distinctly antithetical to 
the attribute * religious.’ 


* Dicty's Law of the Oonetitution, pp. 233, 8th edition. 

• Tfarada, XVIII, 62. 

• Narada I, 40. 

* Bndentlj the reason of the king is implied since there may be farther ooojfliot 
between reasoned opinions of varions individuals. Hobbes in his Leviathan once impatient* 
ly enquired whose reason is to hold ^ood and answered by saying that king’s reason is to 
held good on the gronnd that otherwise there would be no end of oonfllots of opinion. 

' Cf. Kautilya Artha., Bk. Ill, Gh. 1. 

' But Yagnabalka says—Arthasastra is inferior to Dharmasastra in authority II, 21. 
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We can now see that the conception of Law rises layer by 
layer till it reaches the heights of Narada’s pure rationalistic 
legalism. It is ‘ legalism ’ because Narada would not allow 
any extraneous or ethical considerations to come in ; and it is 
rationalistic because in reason’s conflict with authoritative 

r 

canonical Laws the latter are to be ignored. And whenever 
reason is extolled over sacred authority, or for the matter of 
that, any authority, it is clear, that a secular conception of 
law and hence of politics, is implied. The conception of law 
in the Santiparm denotes the first stage, the next stage is 
reached by Sukracharjya, Kautilya carries it a stage higher 
until we come to Narada’s which is ultra-modern in its 
nature.’^ 

Some theories about the origin of kingship go to empha¬ 
size the secular aspect of political thought. The Vedic 
kings were mere mortals and as such often deposed and 
expelled.® Whether the subjects elected their kings as 
Zimmer says or selected by the people from among the 
members of the royal family as Macdonell implicitly assumes * 
does not affect oar argument, in as much as both of them 
admit that in the matter of origin of kingship some popular 
element at least is involved—and that is sufficient.* The 
dictum of Bmdhaycma that the king is to get the revenue 
not as a matter of right but as his salary for protecting the 
subjects,® underlies almost all the theories of kingship in the 
Buddhist and Brahmanic canons and the implication of this 
dictum is evident. 

* No oorrespondiBg chronology is implied, but only the derelopment in the order of 
thought. 

* S. B. B., Vol. XLIV, pp. 209. 

* Vedic Indea, Vol. II, pp. 211. 

* Of course later Vedio Literature begins to hint divinity to kings “And as to why 
a Eajanya shoots, he, the Rajanya, is manifestly of Prajapati: hence while being one, he 
rules over many Satapatha-Brahmana V. 1. 6, 14. Of. “This much is certain that 
ndth^r dunnt Vedic period nor in the times of Kautilya divine birth or right of kings 

to have been thought of,” (Shamaatri, Evolution of Indian Polity, pp, 145.) 

* I. 10,1; see Suhrmnity (S.B.H., VoL 18) Gh. I, line 875. 
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In the Ramayana and the Mahabharat, .no doubt, we 
often come across contrary theories; but we must not overlook 
the fact that both the epics distinguished tyrants from good 
kings—a distinction carefully maintained by Sukra. Both 
the epics give no, quarter to a tyrant and in Ramayana it is 
said that a king who is unkin gly is no king and therefore no 
God and hence could be killed like a mad dog.^ The Maha¬ 
bharat is equally emphatic on the point.® We also find that 
“ Atri was the first to deify a king, so that Gautama called 
him a sycophant, but Sanatkumara upheld the deification.” ® 
The implication is that Gautama opposed the deification of 
kings—which means that to Gautama at least the institution 
of kingship was secular and human. Even when hereditary 
kingship is in vogue the tradition of election is kept up as 
is evident from the Mahabharat.^ The theories of the origin 
of kingship as described in the Mahabharat are both popular 
and divine, and hence involves a blend of secular and non- 
secular conceptions. 

The theory about the origin of kingship as described in 
the Dighanikaya ® goes to show the secular character of 
political thought in a very clear and definite manner. Here 
at first a blissful state of nature as described by Rousseau, is 
followed by degeneration,® wherefore people assemble together 
to choose one as their king. This king is known as the 
Mahasammata.^ In the Jatakas we come across many 

* Quoted from Hopkins’ Hpic Mythology, p. 64. 

* Bbisma quotes Rishi Baindeva, Santiparva, Section 92. In the Anusasana parra 
subjects are advised to arm themselves fo*- slaying a tyrant, Section 61. Sukra 8anctioo<< 
deposition of tyrants. See Ch. 11, lines 549-552. 

* Epic Mythology by Hopkins’, pp. 184. 

* Hopkins’article in J, A. 0. S., 1889. See also Jayaswal’s article entitled “ RituaU of 
Hindu Coronation —their constitutional aspects” in the Mod. Review, Jan. 1912. 

* Aganna-suttanta, Dighanikaya, Vol. 3, Sec. 27, P. T. S.— Cf. Aryadeva’s view. 

* In the Mahabharat there are two accounts. (1) Anarchy to be followed by the 
creation of a state, (2) Blissful state followed by anarchy—the latter followed by the birth 
of a state. 

^ A similar elective origin of kingship is to be found in the MahavasH Avadanam. In 
(be Vedas we come across elective origin of Indra’s kingship {Ait, Brah,, Vlll^ 4, 12). 
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ustances of ebotion of kings by councillors or people.^ This 
principle of election was carried to such a great extent that 
fish and birds were depicted as choosing their respective 
kings.^ The implications of the contractual origin of king- 
ship are far-reaching, but it is to be regretted that such 
theories were not followed by systematic theories about the 
rights of people. Possibly Hindu political thought delighted 
in laying more stress on Swadharma (duties) than on Swadhi- 
kara (rights). Whatever be the reason there can be no doubt 
that people as depicted in the Jatakas understood the implica¬ 
tions of the contract theory and were not slow to take 
advantage of them as will be evident from some of the Jataka 
stories.^ There we find subjects expelling a king for develop¬ 
ing cannibalistic propensities, and even killing one for rank 
ingratitude and all this would not have been common, had the 
people deified their kings.^ 

Thus, whether we look at the question from the point of 
view of classification, or doctrine of Purusakara or conception 
of Law or the theory of kingship; it is evident that Hindu 
political thought properly so-called—is not theological but 
predominantly secular and positive. 

Ajit Kumab Sen 

1 VI, 402; II, 270. 

* II, 270. Bee the aoooant where one bird proposes owl’s name ; another opposes 
beoanse of owl’s owlish face. Finally a golden goose is elected. 

’ Baecamkira Jat., Vol. I; Padakusalamanava Jat„ Vol. Ill; Mahaauttaaoma Jat., VoL V 
(Cowell’s Edition). 

* Snkra’s king must haTe god-liko attributes—otherwise he would be tamed out. 
See Ch, I, lines 141-3; lines 139-40, lines 363-4. The ruler, according to Sukra, has been 
made a servant of the people by the Brahma getting his revenue as his wages. A blend of 
secular and canonical idea no donbt, but one who runs may perceive that Sukra’s conception 
of niti-sastra is emphatically secular and positive. 

For some theories about kingship in ancient India see an article entitled " Kingship in 
Ancient India ” in the Jmrnal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 1920, Volume VI, 
by J. Bamaddar. In connection with deification of kings it may be added that Buddhism 
with its agnosticism cannot sanction divine origin or rights of kings. The later Brahmanie 
nonoeption of divine kings was necessitated by the fact —so Shamasastri says (pp. 146, 
Jhw. of JaA Polity)— ot “ hiding the low birth of restored Oraridian kings of the Buddhist 
period ittiw of strengthening their royal power so as to ba able to ^ard the of tb9 
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THE HOUSE OF HOLKAR 

When the Emperor Aurangzeb resolved in the second 
half of the 17th century to extend the authority of the Mogul 
dynasty over Southern India there rose up unexpectedly in his 
path a confederation of Hindu patriots who embarrassed his 
plans and finally brought to naught the design of establishing 
a solid Mahomedan realm south of the Nerbudda. This con¬ 
federation was composed of the Maratha clans who inhabited 
the fertile province of Kandeish and the fairest portion of the 
Deccan. They found an astute and able head in Sivaji, who 
ranks among the greatest leaders of cavalry in history, and 
who left after him a tradition of strategy which remained the 
ideal of every subsequent chieftain of his race. 

A hundred years have passed. The Mogul Emperor re¬ 
mains, but his power is in decay. The descendant of Sivaji 
remains, but he retains only the semblance of regal authority. 
The power of the Marathas alone has waxed amidst this 
general process of dissolution, but it is under a new impetus. 
For a military head is substituted a political. The able and 
ambitious Peshwas rule in Poona with all the attributes of 
sovereignty, although they at each accession observe the forma¬ 
lity of investiture at the hands of the descendant of Sivaji in 
his palace at Sattara or Rajghur. They make peace and war, 
they form alliances on equal terms with the highest, they 
receive the salutes accorded to royalty, and the serai- 
sanctity of this Brahminical dynasty becomes the most 
cherished tradition in every Maratha court and camp long 
surviving its fall, and perhaps not wholly extinct to-day when 
more than a century separates us from the deposition of the 
last of the Peshwas. 

The Peshwas were Brahmins, that is to say, they left 
others to do the fighting, although occasionally some qf them, 
like the Popes of Borne, put on armour and figured at the 

8 
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battle front. But as a rule their presence was symbolised 
by the unfurling of the Jurry Put or royal standard which 
in days of peace lay idle with the State treasures in the Poona 
palace. It was also the practice of the Peshwa on the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities to quit the palace for a camp which 
was pitched at a few days^ march from the capital. The 
command of the armies in the field was entrusted to profes¬ 
sional soldiers or military chiefs while the Peshwas weaved 
the threads of diplomacy, and statecraft in their own fashion, 
receiving their share of the spoil and the tributes that followed 
the progress of the Maratha forces towards Bengal and the 
Punjab and far to the south against the Nizam and Mysore. 
Eventually the greater number of the princes of Hindostan 
became their tributaries on the basis of the Ohauth or the 
fourth part of their revenue. 

Among these military leaders who in the course of time 
became ruling chiefs and sovereigns, two attained equal pre¬ 
eminence, They became known as Holkar and Scindia, and 
the style inaugurated by the founders of these two Houses 
has been perpetuated by their descendants, and still remains 
in universal usage. It is with the family of Holkar that this 
paper is concerned. 

The Holkars came from that part of the Deccan which 
used to be called the Desh or ‘ our country ’ and the name 
is derived from the village of Hoi which was associated with 
their early history. They were the sirdars of that region, and 
had for many generations held high military rank in the 
Maratha armies from the time of Sivaji. Tradition accords 
them a more imposing lineage back to the days before the 
Marathas separated from the parent stem of the Eajputs of 
Rajasthan. This family stood highest of all the warrior chiefs 
in the confidence of the earlier Peshwas, and proof of this 
might be found in the fact that when the Maratha armies 
lllliar^ied northwards to try and save Delhi from the Abdali 
it was to Mulhar Bao Holkar that the Peshwa 
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entrusted the guard of his treasure and the safety of his heir. 
From the fatal battle of Paniput in 1761 Mulhar Rao was the 
only Chief to bring back some portion of the beaten army and 
the bulk of the treasure committed to his charge. Distin¬ 
guished from the other bearers of his name by the appellation 
of ** the Great,” he continued to rule over the wide stretching 
dependencies which he had rapidly acquired since his conquest 
of Malwa in 1726, until his death in 1768. 

His only son Khande Rao predeceased him having been 
killed at a minor siege the year before his father’s death. 
Khande Raaleft one son Malle Rao who succeeded his grand¬ 
father, but died in a fit of madness within a year. The 
fortunes of the House of Holkar seemed on the decline. 

At this critical juncture two remarkable personages appear¬ 
ed on the scene. Khande Rao had left a widow, the mother 
of the ill-starred Malle Rao, who proved herself one of the 
ablest rulers and most remarkable women in Indian history. 
Her name was Ahaliya Baiee. But for the effective control 
of a Maratha organisation there was also needed a man. He 
was forthcoming in Tukoji Holkar, the nephew of the great 
Mulhar Rao, and by Hindi usage and law he was adopted by 
that ruler’s widow, Goomaree Baiee, as well as by Ahaliya 
Baiee as their son and heir; but for her life-time Ahaliya 
retained in her own hands the civil power leaving to him the 
conduct of all military and political affairs at Poona and 
generally south of the Nerbudda. 

The thirty years during which Ahaliya Baiee flourished 
were among the stormiest in Indian history. They witnessed 
the rise and decline of the Moslem state of Hyder Ali and 
his son Tipoo Sultan, the first British War with the Marathas 
and the beginning of the feud between the Houses of Holkar 
and Scindia, but within the realm of this great Princess 
there was peace and prosperity. She fixed her capital 
at Meheysir^ a picturesque cluster of Tower and Temple 
crownii^ steep cliffs above the Nerbudda, and thence she 
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dispensed justice throughout the vast possessions and 
dependencies that in one form or other owed allegiance to the 
Head of the Holkar family. Her system was simple being 
based on strict and impartial justice. On only one instance 
did she resort to force, and that was against a hill robber who 
plundered travellers. Her award? were accepted without 
cavil; those who could find justice nowhere else came to the 
Court in which she sat uncovered to solicit it, and when she 
found it impossible to decide between plaintiff and defendant 
she decided in such a manner as to non-suit both, and there 
is no case on record in which her orders were cl\allenged or 
disobeyed. Even to-day the ryot speaks of the golden age of 
Ahaliya Baiee and wishes that things were ordered as in her 
time.* 

The record of Tukoji Holkar was different but it was not 
less creditable. He was the faithful lieutenant of the Peshwa, 
and allowed no undue personal considerations to qualify his 
allegiance. In all the Councils at Poona he stood at the right 
hand of the Peshwa, and restrained the overweening preten¬ 
sions of Scindia, who from a friend and comrade was developing 
the ambition to become a rival and the sole arbiter of Maratha 
policy. 

The bitter lesson of Paniput had shown that great battles 
cannot be won by cavalry alone, and that a more serious dis¬ 
cipline was needed than that existing under the loose irregular 
organisation of the Maratha confederacy to attain durable 
success. If Paniput did not suffice there were the unending 
successes of small bodies of British troops after Plassy to 
confirm the moral. Scindia, more exposed than Holkar, took 
the lesson first to heart, and at that moment a plausible and 
able French adventurer came to his Court in the person of 


‘ The Calcutta Qasette of March 8, 1787, contains the following interesting notice— 
Ahalla Bhye, a Mahratta ladj, who is building a temple at Oja has jnst deposited in that 
Hdlj Ghcotmd three marble images of exquisite workmanship, one of Bishun, another of 
'Utd the third of herself- No doubt iu a few jears she will be deified and adored.” 
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De Boigne. He said to Mahdaji Scindia—“Give me the 
treasure and the lands for its support, and I will give you 
an Army that shall be the first in India,” and he was very 
nearly as good as his word. 

De Boigne’s corps, trained and led by a very efficient 
body of French officers, established Scindia’s military supre¬ 
macy, and Tukoji Holkar, probably instigated by the Peshwa, 
decided to follow his example. He engaged the services of 
another French adventurer, the Chevalier Dudernaic, and 
commissioned him to raise four battalions of infantry. It 
happened at this time that Scindia was employing his new 
army in extending his authority over the Chiefs of Kajputana 
and in increasing their tributes, but by the Maratha code all 
such acquisitions were not only made in the name of the 
Peshwa, but on the basis of an almost equal division of the 
spoils of war between the Peshwa, Holkar and Scindia. On 
this occasion Scindia having acted alone revealed an intention 
of overlooking his partners. There was much anxiety at 
Poona, and at last it was decided to send Tukoji Holkar with 
all the forces he could collect, including his four trained 
battalions, to the scene of operations so that he might at least 
counterbalance the growing influence of Scindia. As Holkar 
represented the authority of the Peshwa it was not thought 
that Scindia’s audacity would carry him so far as to induce 
him to attack him; besides there existed between them at 
that moment an unbroken friendship of nearly a century. 
None the less Holkar’s movement with a very inferior military 
force north of the Nerbudda had placed him at Scindia’s 
mercy if that chief were disposed to proceed to extremities. 

Tukoji Holkar, unmindful of warnings, took up a 
pronounced attitude. He claimed for the Peshwa and himself 
their shares of the conquests made by Scindia alone, and he 
occupied many forts and seized some of the Ghats or mountain 
passes. Negotiations began and were long drawn out. 
Madhaji Scindia having the conviction of superior Power 
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troald not yield, Takoji Holkar belieTing his claims to be 
Unanswerable would not give way, and the predicament might 
have remained unsolved but for the action of Be Boigne. 
Among the passes referred to that of Lukharle was of para* 
mount importance. It gave the best admission into Malwa, 
it secured the main road to the heart* of Scindia’s dominions, 
mid Holkar had not only seized it but he had ordered 
Budernaic to fortify it to the best of his means. The Holkar 
artillery was there, also the four battalions, and a choice 
corps of cavalry, and so long as the pass was held Holkar's 
other forces were safe from molestation. 

Be Boigne offered to capture the pass, and to destroy the 
f(»ce holding it. It is not probable that he delayed his 
march to receive the Maharaja’s assent, for he too was an 
interested party. If the Holkar claims were substantiated 
there would have been so much the less left for him and his 
lieutenant Feron to carve out those fine and extensive 
jagheers in North-West India which bore for a short time the 
name of the French State. And so without a word of warning 
Be Boigne bore down upon Lukhrale with his twelve trained 
battalions, and his well equipped artillery. His troops had 
c^ten been under fire and they were animated by the confi¬ 
dence inspired by constant victory. On the other hand 
Budernaic’s men were untried. They must have been brave, 
for, outnumbered as they were, they were only defeated at 
the end of a long and stubbornly contested struggle. The 
consequences of this action were most serious. Holkar’s 
forces of all kinds were compelled to retreat south of the 
Nerbudda, and the expedition which it was hoped would curb 
the ambition of Scindia resulted in placing his predominance 
in an unassailable position. On one band he held the Mogul 
Emperor in Belhi under restraint, and he was now in a posi¬ 
tion to serve his titular master, the Peshwa, very much in the 
sahie fa^^on if he displeased him. Of all the victims Tukoji. 
Holl^ worst. This was shown when the Maraihas 
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joined the British in their first war with Tippoo. The Holkop 
contingent Was small, and assigned a subordinate place, and 
Tukoji was ignored when the division of the spoil took place. 
At that juncture Ahaliya Baiee died (1795), and two years 
later Tukoji himself followed her to fche grave. It seemed- that 
the glory of the House of »Holkar must have departed. 

Tukoji left four sons, and on his death-bed he nominated 
the eldest of them, Kashi Eao, as his heir, but Kashi was a 
poor creature unequal to the charge, while the next son, 
JHulhar Eao, was at least brave and ambitious. Mulhar 
contested his elder brother’s right on the strange plea that, at 
the time of Kashi’s birth, their father had not come into the 
possession of his estates, whereas at Mulhar’s own birth Tukoji 
had attained the plenitude of his power. It was a strange 
piece of sophistry, but it secured adherents for the pretender, 
and, among others, his two younger brothers Ettulji and 
Jeswunt Eao attached themselves to bis cause. 

As the consequence the Holkar power, already reduced, 
was split in two. There was the Kashi camp at one point, and 
the Mulhar Eao camp at another; and to make matters worse 
Soindia intervened to foment the rivalry of the brothers and 
thus promote his own ends. It was no longer the same 
Soindia. The young and ambitious Dowlut Eao had succeeded 
the aged and somewhat wearied Mahdaji, and felt no restraint 
on his desire to reduce the rival family of Holkar to the posi¬ 
tion of a vassal. The supplications of the weai-minded Kashi 
Eao for his aid promised to facilitate the design, which was 
made the more attractive by the prospect of acquiring some 
part of the Holkar treasures. Moreover, Ahaliya Baiee had 
lent Mahdaji sixty lakhs and his bond was in existence. AU 
these circumstances made Dowlut Eao Scindia very anxioiis 
indeed to bring the Holkar family under his complete control. 

Finally the task seemed easy of accomplishment. AU the 
parties were in their respective camps outside Fooua, and that 
of Mulhar Eao was the weakest. StiU he was on his guairi, 
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and had secured his rear by basing it on a mllaht the rocky 
bed of a river sometimes dry and sometimes a raging torrent. 
For some unknown reason the Peshwa went out of his way to 
assure Mulhar Rao that he was perfectly safe from attack 
within the precincts of Poona, and that there was no necessity 
to adopt obvious military precautions. Unfortunately for 
himself Mulhar obeyed this veiled admonition not to reveal 
doubt of the Peshwa*s ability to afford protection to all his 
vassals, and Scindia saw that the time was approaching for his 
long projected spring. Everyone, to judge from the British 
Resident’s letters, seemed to realise what was about to happen 
except the intended victim. 

Scindia had in his service just the man for such an 
exploit as he contemplated in the person of Catielho Pilose, an 
Italian adventurer devoid of scruple. The news came that the 
Nullah behind the Holkar camp was full of water and impass¬ 
able. No line of retreat or flight lay open to its defenders, 
and the moment had arrived to carry out the fell design. To 
hide the commotion in Scindia’s camp it was given out that 
the Maharaja was going forth to a great tiger hunt, and in 
fact he did observe that intention, but when he drew near 
Holkar’s camp he and his escort turned aside, and followed 
another route. But Pilose’s corps pressed on, and forced their 
way without opposition through the outer barriers of the camp 
which they found unguarded. It was just at daybreak, some 
vain resistance was offered, and Mulhar Rao Holkar, half¬ 
armed, Jell fighting bravely. The fall of the Chief ended the 
resistance and a massacre began, but a strange thing had 
happened. During the night the torrent fell in the nullah, 
and a certain number of the Holkar followers got across. 
Among these were the two brothers, Ettuljee and Jeswunt 
Rao, the former making his way into Poona where he 
concealed himself, the latter riding off with thirteen followers 
to the Deccan to begin the adventurous career which has no 
comilerpart in the annals of India. 
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The British Resident at the Pe8hwa*s Court commenting 
on this occurrence, which had happened just outside his garden 
wall, declared that “ the supremacy of the House of Scindia 
was assured ” and " the fortunes of that of Holkar were 
reduced to the lowest ebb verging on extinction.” The 
assumption seemed at the moment to be plausible enough, but 
the result was to show the danger of prophesying with regard 
to the unstable fortunes of humanity. Within a very few 
years it was Holkar that was in the ascendant and Scindia on 
the decline. This change provides the materia] for the 
romance of Jeswunt Bao Holkar. 

That fugitive set his horse’s head towards the Nizam’s 
territory, intending to enter that prince’s service, but on his 
way he met an American officer, named Boyd, who had held 
the rank of Colonel in the army of Tukoji Holkar, returning 
from the same destination. He advised him, as the Nizam 
was retrenching, to turn elsewhere, and for a time Jeswunt 
Rao disappeared in the jungles of Berar. Some months later 
he had gathered round him a band of daring and desperate 
men to the number of 360. This was the period when he 
declared that “ he trusted to his spear for sustenance, and to 
his horse for safety and for shade when he lay down against 
the noon-day sun.” A horse and a spear became the crest of 
the House of Holkar. 

He next appears at Nagpore, the capital of another 
Maratha Prince, styled the Bhonsla, who as a descendant of 
Sivaji, enjoyed special consideration in the confederacy. The 
Bhonsla was not ill-disposed to the Holkars, and took the 
fugitive and his followers into his service intending to employ 
them on the southern frontier of Berar, where he was in 
continual dispute with the Nizam. But Scindia on hearing 
of these doings protested, and as it was more important to 
please him than to shield a fugitive prince the Bhonsla pro¬ 
mised satisfaction. Still Jeswunt Rao was his guest, and it 
was necessary to observe the forms. The Bhonsla sent for 
9 
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the joung chief, and ordered him to start for the south, and 
loaded him with presents. There was no reason to suspect 
any treachery, but at the end of his first day's march Jeswunt 
Rao found a large body of the Bhonsla's troops waiting for 
him. Resistance was useless. . His force was disarmed and 
plundered, and the young Holkar was carried back to Nagpore 
and oast into prison. He realised that his shrift would be 
short as the Bhonsla only awaited Scindia's pleasure. Within 
a few days from his capture Jeswunt Rao in a woman's clothes 
escaped from his prison. He saw clearly that he could no 
longer trust in the faith of friendship of any man He could 
only rely on himself. 

Those followers of the Holkar’s, who had preferred Mulhar 
Rao to Kashi Rao attached themselves to him; many others, 
and those the boldest, discerned in him a leader after their 
own hearts; the Afghan adventurer Ameer Khan, bringing 
with him a numerous horde of mercenaries, joined hands with 
him; and that was sufficient in those days to form the nucleus 
of a formidable army if the promise of plunder seemed likely 
to be answered by the reality. That he obtained a consider¬ 
able sum of money about this time is certain, but its source 
is uncertain. He may have discovered a secret hoard of the 
thrifty Ahaliya Baiee, or he may have seized some of the 
treasure of Kashi Rao, but on the whole it seems most pro¬ 
bable that the funds were provided by the widow of Mulhar 
Rao anxious to see her posthumous child, Khande Rao raised 
to the Gadi of his ancestors. Whatever were the sources 
Jeswunt Rao had become a considerable power in Central 
India, and success alone was needed to consolidate and make 
it formidable. He determined to attain his ends at the 
expense of Scindia. 

. In these years of struggle for Holkar following the night 
attack at Poona on 14th September, 1797, the power and 
anthimty of Scindia had greatly increased, and his supremacy 
III ^ Maratha Confederacy had become incontestable. Kashi 
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Rao Holkar was a puppet in his hands, and the Peshwa him¬ 
self was overshadowed by the power and prestige of one of 
his satraps. De Boigne had retired from his service, carry¬ 
ing back to Prance the largest fortune any European had 
ever derived from India, but his place had been taken by 
Perron who was supported by a considerable corps of French 
officers. Scindia besides had the control of many tributaries 
who were bound to provide men and money and his re¬ 
sources were equal not only to the maintenance of a 
large army, but also to bestow lavish rewards on those who 
served him. 

The one cloud on his horizon was caused by the sudden 
and mysterious appearance of the young Holkar, whose repu¬ 
tation had been enormously increased by the elusiveness of 
his movements and by the uncertainty generally felt as to the 
sources and extent of his power. Scindia resolved to end this 
suspense, and in the name of Kashi Rao Holkar he declared 
war on Jeswunt Rao. This step was an unnecessary formality 
as Jeswunt Rao had struck the first blow. Although there 
was no comparison between their respective power and re¬ 
sources Holkar had one great advantage. All his forces were 
collected under his own hand and immediately available while 
those of Scindia were very scattered and separated by great 
distances. Perron and his best troops were in the Hoab, 
others were at Agra, a considerable corps was far in the south 
on the banks of the Godaveri. As he looked all around him 
Holkar saw nothing but the formidable forces of Scindia, but 
he held the central position, and he soon proved that he knew 
how to turn it to account. 

Jeswunt Rao was encamped outside the rich city of Ougein 
engaged in the task of extracting as large a sum as he could 
from its bankers and merchants. There was a small garrison 
in the place of Scindia’s troops, and that prince moved rein¬ 
forcements from various quarters to its support. The story 
of this campaign is given in the following eJctracts from the 
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unpublished despatches from Captain Collins, the British Agent 
with Scindia: 

4 

“ May 81, 1801, Dowlut Rao Scindia, some time ago, 
detached fiye battalions of sepoys under Mr. John Hessing 
with instructions to proceed towards Ougeitt to check the de¬ 
predations of Jeswunt Rao Holkar in the Malwa Proyince. 

June 15. It appearing that Jeswunt Rao Holkar medi¬ 
tates an attack upon the battalions stationed at Ougein 
Scindia has enjoined Mr. John Hessing who commands there 
to act simply on the defensiye until he be joined by the main 
body of the army. 

July 10. Recent advices from the camp* of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar state that on 25th ult. this Chieftain attacked and 
defeated two battalions of sepoys and 500 horse, that had been 
detached by D. R. Scindia for the purpose of reinforcing Mr. 
John Hessing. In this action Holkar took 3 European officers 
prisoners, and captured 200 horses, 400 firelocks and 7 guns. 
It is said that encouraged by this success he means to advance 
without delay against two battalions of Sutherland’s Brigade, 
which are at present posted on the north side of the Nerbudda 
in charge of a large portion of Scindia’s park of artillery. Mr. 
John Hessing on receiving this intelligence evacuated the fort 
where he had taken post and marched to efiect a junction with 
Juntoo Punth who has with him nearly 6,000 cavalry. 
Scindia’s late procrastination, which cannot be accounted for 
on rational grounds, has exposed a considerable part of his 
forces to the danger of being cut off in detail. 

July 18. After his success Jeswunt Rao supported by 
M. Dudrenec attacked Scindia’s artillery, but was repulsed 
after a very long and severe action, and in which he seems to 
have failed only from the circumstance of some Sirdar of 
distinction being killed, as his troops retreated the moment 
that the fall of this person from an elephant was perceived. 

July 24. On the 4th instant, Jeswunt Rao detached Mr. 
^iDU&et with four battalions and a body of cavalry for the 
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purpose of dislodging two corps of Sutherland's brigade that 
were posted on the north side of thcf Nerbudda. Though 
Holkar's sepoys behaved with great spirit on this occasion yet 
the immense superiority of the fire from Scindia's artillery 
obliged them after a sharp contest of two hours to fall back in 
some confusion with the loss of eight pieces of cannon. Led 
by Jeswunt Rao in person they returned to the charge and 
retook six of their guns. After this success, however, they 
were again driven from the field with considerable slaughter. 

Mr. John Hessing having effected a junction with Juntoo 
Punth is returned to Ougein, which city may now be con¬ 
sidered as perfectly secure against any attack by Holkar. 

July 29. On I7th instant Jeswunt Rao having been 
reinforced by Ameer Khan attacked with his collective force 
Mr. John Hessing and Juntoo Punth in the vicinity of Ougein. 
The action continued from noon until evening when Holkar 
retreated and encamped at a few miles’ distance from the field 
of battle. It appears, however, this Chieftain renewed the 
engagement with increased vigour the next morning early, 
and after a sharp and severe contest succeeded in completely 
routing Scindia’s troops. Mr. Hessing and several of the 
European officers under his command were wounded and one 
was killed. Thirty pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the 
victors who seem to have gained a most decisive advantage, the 
consequences of which may prove fatal to Scindia. The 
defeat of John Hessing was quite unexpected and has pro¬ 
duced a panic in Ougein.” 

So far all had gone well with Holkar. He had won at 
least three encounters, and he had acquired a consider¬ 
able number of guns in which he had been weak. He had 
also established his reputation as a successful military leader, 
but of course he was still very far indeed from being Scindia’s 
equal in power. Negotiations were started in the hope of 
effecting an accommodation between the two Chiefs; it is 
dubious if they were sincere, it is certain they were abortive. 
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A brief lull sufficed to allow of the concentration of Scindia’s 
main forces. We resu'me the record. 

“ October 23. Surjajee Ghautky and Colonel Sutherland 
joined the troops near the pass of Ochoonda on let instant. 
Since then Scindia^s army has advanced within a few miles of 
Indore, the capital of the Holkar Chiefs. In consequence of 
this movement-Jeswunt Rao immediately withdrew the whole 
of his fprce from Ougein and proceeded by forced marches to 
Indore where he arrived just in time to protect the city from 
insult and plqpder. 

October 25. I have this instant been informed by my 
native agent at Ougein that on 14th instant, the forces of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia gained a complete victory over the troops 
of Jeswunt Rao Holkar in a general engagement which took 
place in the vicinity of Indore. My intelligence merely states 
that the action was extremely severe, that all the artillery and 
baggage belonging to the enemy had fallen into the hands of 
Scindia’s officers, and that a detachment of cavalry had gone 
in pursuit of Holkar. 

October 31. The recent victory which was so easily 
obtained by Scindia’s force may in a great degree be ascribed 
to the treachery of the officers who commanded Holkar’s in¬ 
fantry on the occasion, they being accused of acting in concert 
with Surjajee Ghautky, and there can be but little doubt that 
the defection of Mr. Plumet had considerably weakened the 
attachment of many Sepoy corps to the cause of Jeswunt 
Rao. The city of Indore was exposed to all the horrors 
incident to an indiscriminate plunder during two successive 
days to gratify at once the vengeance of Scindia and the 
rapacious avarice of his troops. 

November 16. Indore has been retaken by Jeswunt 
Rao*s partisans. Even now Jeswunt Rao*8 force consists of 
20,000 horse and foot, and I understand he is to be shortly 
joined by Lulwa Dada who independent of the troops he 
w^ brhig with him must be allowed to be a considerable 
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acquisition on account of the acknowledged superiority Of his 
military talents. 

February 19. Holkar has defeated Mr. Syms who com¬ 
manded a battalion of sepoys at Kampora on the part of Mr. 
Perron, and obliged him to take refuge in the fort with the 
loss of 8 guns.” 

It will thus be evident that despite the great reverse at 
Indore, Holkar was still formidable. He wanted successes to 
re-establish his strength, and had no intention of breaking his 
power in a vain struggle with Scindia by attacking him where 
he was strongest. He decided to change his scene of opera¬ 
tions. Filled with great ideas he resolved to give the Marathas 
a new Peshwa who should be amenable to his influence and not 
to that of Scindia. The claimant was ready to his hand in 
Amrut Rao, the elder half-brother of the reigning Peshwa 
Bajee Rao, who had, for a brief space after the accidental 
death of the young Peshwa Madhoo Rao in 1796, controlled 
the government of the Maratha State. Amrut Rao developed 
some compunctions in following implicitly the behests of 
Jeswunt Rao, but they did not go beyond the proposed substi¬ 
tution of his son Venaik for himself in the seat of titular 
power which he reserved for himself the more modest station 
of Dewan. 

In April, 1802, it became known that Holkar*s army had 
crossed the Nerbudda, and was marching for Kandeish, where 
the original possessions of his family were located. A few 
weeks later he had fixed his headquarters at Chandore, and 
his troops were operating in the valley of the Godaveri. From 
this post of vantage he presented an ultimatum to the reign¬ 
ing Peshwa, calling upon him to order Scindia not only to 
restore all the Holkar possessions, but also to hand over the 
portion of his conquests in Hindostan which should have 
devolved on Holkar by the old agreement. The Peshwa, even 
if he had the will, had not the power to comply. 

By the end of July the position had developed. Jeswunt 
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Bao had gained various minor successes, he had increased his 
artillery by at least 15 good pieces, and he had raised four 
battalions of infantry which he placed under the command of 
English Eurasians. He had advanced to the Bheema while 
Scindia’s forces under Sudasheo Bhow were on the Tapti. 
They mustered at this moment 4s battalions of 450 men each 
under Europeans, 5,000 cavalry and 16 guns. There was also 
a considerable body of untrained irregulars attached to it. 
As Holkar had not less than 15,000 excellent horse and an 
overwhelming superiority in guns it was clear that Sudasheo 
needed reinforcing, but Holkar had outwitted Scindia and 
placed too great a distance between them for it to arrive 
in useful time. Besides he had again secured the central 
position and closed all the lines of approach. 

Events now moved rapidly. The Peshwa, realising that 
Poona was in danger, sent out all the forces he could collect 
to co-operate with Scindia’s. Holkar fell upon them, and 
scattered them to the winds adding 18 more guns to his 
artillery. There remained only Sudasheo Bhow to deal with. 
The decisive battle between them was fought on October 
25,1802, outside the walls of Poona and the British Eesident 
in that city thus described it: 

“ The action yesterday between Holkar’s army and that 
under Sudasheo Bhow commenced with a warm cannonade at 
half past nine and lasted with great vivacity till 12 when the 
cavalry of the former Chieftain having made a general charge 
drove back Scindia’s cavalry and cutting in upon the line of 
infantry obtained a complete victory. Holkar became master 
of the whole of Scindia’s tents, stores, baggage and guns. Of 
the four Europeans who served with Scindia’s infantry three 
were taken wounded, the fourth appears to be missing. The 
senior European officer of Holkar’s infantry was killed by a 
cannon shot towards the close of the action. Sudasheo Bhow 
is supposed to have escaped with the greater part of his horse. 
HoBcar has given orders that the City is to be spared and has 
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taken steps to prevent the Pindarries molesting the Residency. 
Holkar is supposed to have upwards of 30,000 good horse, his 
infantry, mostly new troops may amount to 8 or 9,000 men 
and his train of artillery is very large.” 

On Sudasheo’s defeat the Peshwa Bajee Rao fled to British 
territory, and on November 7, Amrut Rao entered Poona. He 
remained there until April 20,1803, when Sir Arthur Wellesley 
arrived suddenly from the JDeccan, and a few weeks later 
Bajee Rao was brought back by another British corps, and 
reinstated on his throne in Poona. Two things had happened 
in those few months. Holkar had revealed himself as one of 
the great Indian loaders and Bajee Rao had signed the Treaty 
of Bassein. 

Before passing on it may be interesting to give a first 
hand picture of Jeswunt Rao Holkar at this period. Colonel 
Close, the Resident, wrote as follows four days after the battle: 

“ October 29. I proceeded to pay the visit to Holkar. I 
found him sitting on a cot in a small tent situated in the centre 
of his army. He seemed to be in much pain from wounds in 
each hand which he received in the late action. He received 
me with much politeness, talked of the injuries which his 
family had received from Scindia, complained of the Peshwa 
who had promised to arrange matters for him with Scindia, 
but had in truth only amused and deceived him, observing, 
however, that he considered the Peshwa as his Lord. I 
replied that I always understood that no material difference 
subsisted between him and the Peshwa, and that I did not see 
any cause why His Highness and he should not be reconciled. 
He then remarked that the Peshwa had again acted very 
wrongly by flying to the southward, that he was not averse to 
come to an arrangement with His Highness, and that he was 
desirous of having my assistance on the subject. I told him 
that I should be ready to receive any person be might depute 
to me for the purpose of explaining his sentiments. He 
appeared to be satisfied with this and said be would send his - 
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Dewan to me. He then presented me and the gentlemen of 
my party ^ith shawls and we withdrew. Holkar is a man of 
middling size and in the prime of life. He has lost one eyor 
the right one, it is said by the explosion of a levelled fusil in 
his own hand a long time ago.” 

Writing sometime later and recdrding his final impressions 
of Jeswunt Rao Colonel Close predicted :— 

“ Circumstances may yet require us to regard this 
Chieftain as more worthy of our amity than some of his 
neighbours with whom we are bound in treaties of peace.** 

We have now reached a stage when the rivalry of two 
Indian Chiefs fades into insignificance before the struggle 
for supremacy between the British and the Maratha Powers. 
It was one of the most dramatic episodes in Indian history. 
On the last day of the year 1802 the fugitive Peshwa 
Bajee Rao signed the- treaty at Bassein which placed his 
dynasty and his State under British protection. The Peshwa 
thus placed his sovereignty in the lap of the English. When 
the great ruling Chiefs learnt the news they refused to 
believe it, and Scindia in particular took umbrage because 
his predecessor had been the Guarantor of the very 
different Treaty of Salbye, and claimed that he had a right to 
have been consulted prior to its signature. The great Chiefs 
agreed in the policy of denying assent to the Treaty. Could 
they agree in the measures to be taken to uphold their view P 
Scindia and the Bhonsla quickly agreed and concluded an 
offensive-defensive alliance. Could they induce Holkar to 
join them ? The fate of India at that moment may well have 
rested on his decision. 

Not less than the others was Holkar perturbed at the 
terms of the Treaty, not less did be wish to set it aside ; but 
personal considerations had some play. If he joined the 
confederates and they were victorious it was quite clear to 
him that Scindia would become supreme. He would be 
ooifiiributing to the triumph of his enemy, the man who had 
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attempted to take his life and to injure him and his family 
in every way. 

If they were defeated he felt quite sure that he would 
get much worse terms from the British than either of his 
confederates. He might expect nothing short of personal 
extinction, for the Marquis Wellesley, the Governor General, 
had declared that he would recognise Kashi Rao alone as the 
true head of the Holkars. In this as in much else he differed 
from his brother Arthur Wellesley, the future Duke of 
Wellington. 

For these reasons Jeswunt Rao Holkar determined to he 
a spectator rather than a participant. It was said that had 
they not felt sure of his co-operation Scindia and the Bhonsla 
would not have moved, but they had gone too far to be 
allowed to retract. The moment had arrived to place the 
issue beyond dispute, and Lord Wellesley began operations 
very astutely. In July, 1803, he summoned all British sub¬ 
jects in the service of Indian States to quit their employment, 
and to return to British territory guaranteeing them the 
equivalent of their emoluments. He did more. He notified 
all the foreign officers, chiefly French, in the service of the 
Princes that the same terms were open to them, and as the 
Treaty of Amiens happened to be in force it was possible 
to treat the French as belonging to a friendly nation. The 
result was that all the British officers, and all the foreigners 
quitted the service of Scindia and the Bhonsla, and hastened 
to come in. Whatever we may think of the conduct of these 
highly paid and much rewarded adventurers, the astuteness of 
Wellesley’s step cannot be questioned ; without firing a shot 
he had reduced the strength of his enemy by one half. 

(To be continued) 


Demetrius 0. Bouloer 
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With the murder of Othman, say the Arabs, the door of 
trouble was opened, never to close again. The real cause lay 
in the conflict between the Islamic and the Arab outlook. 
Mohamed had made no arrangements for a successor ; but, on 
his death, the necessity for one became only too obvious, and 
the more the kingdom of Islam grew the more pressing became 
this necessity. Settled for the Muslims, then, was the question 
of a successor, and equally so the question of the extent of 
his power. Every Muslim was deemed eligible for the 
Caliphate—the most honoured among them being, of course, 
chosen. This conception corresponded to the democratic 
spirit of Islam. But it was not the general Muslim opinion. 
It was only the opinion of the Medinites. The rest remained 
Arabs in the old sense of the word. Unaffected continued their 
views regarding their dutie.s to the family and the tribe. For 
them there could be no other title to the Caliphate than kinship 
with the Pjrophet, or kinship with the most distinguished of 
Arab families. Such was the trend of thought in Arabia—pre¬ 
eminently so at Mekka. 

Now it so happened that the Medinites themselves had 
chosen Othman as Caliph. To the pious electors he was naught 
but an old, honoured companion and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
and as such their choice fell upon him. To the Mekkans, 
however, Othman was a member of the most distinguished 
family of Mekka—the family of Omayya. And in the true 
spirit of the Mekkans did Othman feel and act. He was an 
Omayyad first and foremost; and, therefore, to fill up the high 
offices of Government with his kinsmen, appeared the most 
natural thing to him. This partisan spirit—this spirit of 
nepotism—provoked resentment, and Othman eventually fell 


^ Joieph Hell, Chapter IV. 
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a victim to the wrath of the Medinite coterie, consisting of 
the austere and sorely-stricken faithful. Thus, within the 
Empire itself, there arose a deep line of cleavage between the 
party of the Medinites, with their democratic conception of the 
Caliphate, and the party of the Mekkans, with their rigid view 
of the family and the tribe*. These divergent views led to the 
bloody wars which followed the death of Othman, for thirty 
years diverting the strength of Islam from its frontiers, to be 
frittered away in conflicts at home. 

The murder of Othman was a signal for Civil War. To 
curse Othman was the watchword of the Medinite—to call for 
vengeance for his blood the war-cry of the Mekkan. The first 
phase of hostilities ended with the victory of Ali—the Medinite 
candidate—as against the Mekkan Talha and Zubair. But 
by far the most important for the development of Islam was 
the second phase—the war between Ali and the Governor of 
Syria, Muawiya. In the course of this conflict two parties 
arose in the army of Ali, which quickly assumed religious 
colours, and which have continued as religious sects, 
up to the present day. One of these cut itself adrift from the 
army of Ali, and clamoured for reversion to the old theocracy 
of Islam—claiming the right to elect and depose Caliphs. The 
other—loyal to Ali—emphasised the hereditary right to succes¬ 
sion to the Caliphate, and thus paved the way for the strict 
dynastic conception of the Shias, which, to this day, is loving¬ 
ly cherished in Persia and Mesopotamia. In 641 A.D. Ali 
fell to the dagger of an assassin. In 680 A.D. his son Husain 
perished at Kerbala. Although, after the death of Ali, the 
Omayyads were virtually the rulers of the Islamic Empire, they 
had yet to fight for thirty years to secure complete recognition. 
Scarcely had Husain been removed from the scene when 
Abdullah, the son of Zubair, set himself up as a rival Caliph 
against the Omayyads. It taxed the entire strength of the 
cSnayyad Caliph Abdul Malik to conquer Abdullah, which he 
dad i» A.H. 7 a ( 69 a A,D.) 
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Not until 73 A.H.—after thirty-three years of struggle—did 
the Omayyad rule become firm and secure. 

Now Jet us glance at the internal conditions. 

In Ibn Zubair passed away the last champion of the 
old faith, representative of Medina. About this time Medina 
herself was fast losing her importanee. Ten years later her 
fate was sealed. Believing that by bringing the Medinites 
into closer touch with the court, he would appease or end 
the hatred of the pious, the Omayyad Governor, in A. H. 
62 (682 A.D.), sent nine distinguished Ansar (Helpers) to 
Damascus. They were received with honour and given rich 
presents. Their demands were sympathetically listened to. 
Nevertheless, the pious visitors saw in the Caliph naught but a 
man without faith, a slave to drink and dancing girls, fond of 
dogs and riotous revelry. And such was their report at Medina. 
Soon after, all Medina rose in revolt, and the Omayyads and 
their supporters were driven out of the town. The reaction 
was not long in coming. An army of 12,000 strong appeared 
before the walls of Medina, and, after a severe fight, defeated 
the Ansar and the Muhajtrin. The victory was signalized by 
a fearful devastation of the town, and a merciless massacre of 
the inhabitants. Medina, henceforth, ceases to be the intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual focus of Islam, and with the sun of Medina sets 
the sun of the true Islam of the Prophet. That Islam, however, 
is not altogether unaccountable for its fate. On the one hand 
Islam strove to transform the Arabs into true Muslims far too 
suddenly; and on the other it strove to call a halt to the 
development which was inevitable within Islam itself. 
Neither the one nor the other was possible. The various 
component parts of the Empire—the various nations comprised 
therein—^nay every important town—all followed of necessity 
their own independent paths of development; and not until a 
remoter age did the common element emerge and a common 
tie unite them all again. Even before the Omayyad rule Mekka 
had begun to use its immense wealth for purposes of pleasure - 
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and amusement. Under the Omayyads it went further and 
further on this path, and ended by becoming the central hearth 
of the joy and gaiety of the Islamic Empire.^ Above all, it 
became and remained the centre of music and song.^ The 
impulse coming from Persia found a warm response in Mekka. 
Sons of rich Mekkans squandered fabulous sums on musicians 
of either sex, and the Court of Damascus looked for supply, 
in this direction, to Mekka. In singing, with all its accom¬ 
paniments, women did not lag behind men. And these 
women set the fashion in dress, and wherever they are referred 
to their dresses are minutely described and lavishly praised. 
We are told of one that she used to hold receptions and 
entertain guests in great style and in a striking toilette, and, to 
make the setting suitable to the occasion, was wont to dress up 
her slaves in germents of variegated colours. The advent 
of these female singers tended to lower the position of women. 
High, indeed, was the status of women in the earliest times, 
and unhampered was their freedom. Socially, intercourse with 
them was common, nor were cases of ladies receiving male 
friends unknown or infrequent. Ever chivalrous had been the 
attitude of the Arabs towards women, and wherever Arabism 
was not affected by central Asiatic influences—in Spain, for 
instance—that chivalrous attitude continued unimpaired. To 
kill or even injure a woman was reckoned the most dishonour¬ 
able of acts, and the oldest Islamic Law of War would not 
sanction the killing of enemy women and children—even though 
they were of other than Islamic faith. Thus does an Omayyad 
poet charmingly express himself: “ Our lot man’s lot) is to 
kill or be killed or be taken captive—woman’s part is gracefully 
to manage her train.”® 


* You Kremer’s chapter on DamasouB ib still by far the best account of the Omayyad 
social life. See my Orient under the Caltphs, pp. 130 et rqq, 

* Ehnda Bukhsh, Islamic Civilisation, pp. 13, 14, 68. I hare dealt folly iriththif 
sabjeot there. See also Orient under the Caliphs, Chapter II. 

* Penon, Femmes Arabes. Paris 1868, 
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At a time when the West knew not what love-poetij was-^ 
in Arabia it had attained its culminating point. The prince of 
this form of poetry was Omar Ibn Rabia.* His poems were m 
every one’s mouth, and happily some have come down to us. 
In language of intense passion and exquisite felicity he sang and 
immortalized his love, which not only * claimed the most distin¬ 
guished contemporaries but even the very * princesses of the 
House of Omayya. In him we have a foretaste, and hear the 
accent, of Heinrich Heine. 

Towards the end of the Omayyad rule, when free intercourse 
between the sexes may have degenerated into secret love and 
intrigues, we are suddenly confronted with the rise of the Harem 
system and the rule of eunuchs. The fact, however, that the 
eunuch-trade was in the hands of the Byzantines, satisfactorily 
shows that neither Islam nor Arabism was responsible for the 
position of women as it later shaped itself. In Mekka—the seat 
of pure Arabism—the position of women remained high and 
honourable, despite the vicissitudes of the times. But we 
should not forget that Arabism had inherited from I^lam nothing 
more than the conviction of its Imperial sway and its destiny to 
enjoy all the good things of the Earth, as then envisaged. 

The character of those towns which had sprung up in 
Babylonia out of military cantonments—the towns of Basra 
and Kufa—stands in sharp contrast to that of the old Arab 
commercial town—so little affected by changed circumstances. 

Here, in consequence of the conquering campaigns, a new 
world had come into being. The contact between the 
Arabs and the gifted Persian population stirred the Arabs to 
their depths, and transformed them, so to speak, into a new, 
special race of men. The rapid growth of these towns-^about 
50 A.H. each counted 150,000 to 200,000 inhabitants—and the 
stimulating influence of the Persians—called forth a lively 

* 8Mi Oirlmtaitder the Oaliplui, p. 43, sad Sehwsn'i ohsnaiag monograph. 'Umar 
Ibn Al|n 1893. See lUso Prof. MaokaiVe Arabian Lfrio #aetrp is bie 
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dealing with those 'for which the University itself should be respon¬ 
sible. 

Government. 

1 Proposed increase of salary to Babu Chandra- Rs. 

kumar De ... ... ... 300 per annum 

2. Pay of three persons to be appointed for the 

purpose of collecting materials, at the rate 
of Rs. 50 a month each and a fixed travel¬ 
ling allowance of Rs. 20 a month each ... 2,520 per annum 

3. Purchasing materials from different indepen¬ 

dent sources ... ... ... 250 per annum 


Total ... 3,070 per year 


University. 


I. 

Cost of printing and publishing a volume of 

Rs. 


about 500 pages ... 

2,000 

2. 

Contingencies 

100 

3 - 

A clerk on Rs. 60 per month 

720 



2,820 

Non-recurring Expenditure : A Typewriter 

350 



3.170 


We have ■ carefully considered the possibility of arranging for the 
association with the Fellow of a competent M.A., trained in the approved 
methods of systematic and scientific study of Indian Vernaculars in 
the University, who might be awarded one of the Scholarships at the 
disposal of the Director of Public Instruction. Such an arrangement 
will materially help the cause we are advocating, for it will ensure the 
continuance of an organised school of researches in this field. There 
are at present three Research Assistants working under the Ramtanu 
Fellow and we are of opinion that the nature of the work in which they 
are engaged is such as will not permit them to devote their energies to 
other directions just now. These three gentlemen are Babu Manindra- 
mohan Basu, M.A.^ Babu Tamonash Dasgupta, M.A., and Babu Hasanta- 
kumar Chatterjee, M.A. The first has taken up for research “The 
Sahajia Cult of the Vaisnavas,” the second is engaged in collecting 
materials for Social History of Bengal and the third is working in the 
field of philological research regarding the Birbhum dialect. * 

They have not only to carry on research by constantly consulting 
the old Bengali manuscripts in the libraries of the University and the 
Sahitya Parishad, but have also to devote considerable time to tracing 
other materials from original sources. They have to submit quarterly 
reports embodying the results of their work. In spare hours they have 
also to take up teaching work in the Post-Graduate Classes, so far as 
their own special subjects are concerned, It will, therefore, be not 
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intellectual movement ; and thus Basra and Kufa became the 
most animated intellectual centres of Islam. The intermedi¬ 
ary position—geographically and intellectually—which they 
held between Medina and Damascus tended to promote egotism 
and to foster a spirit of independence. Therefore no authority 
there was immune from challenge—whereas every rebel was 
sure of a hearing. Just as they upheld freedom in politics, so 
also they upheld independence of thought in the domains of 
art and science. Here, earlier than elsewhere, attention was 
directed to the scientific study of the Arabic language. The 
contact between Persian and Arabic on the one hand, and the 
deviations between the language of the Qur’an and the verna¬ 
cular on the other, evoked this linguistic and philological 
activity. Not altogether free from doubt is the question as to 
who were the pioneers in the field of Arabic philology. It is 
probable that foreigners—notably Persians—did the ground¬ 
work of this branch of knowledge; but, be it noted, in no 
case could it have been done without the material co-operation 
of the Arabs. 

No less striking is the general intellectual activity in Basra 
in the beginning of the second century of the Hegira. We see 
a small circle formed, where political and religious questions of 
the day were considered and discussed. They argued the 
credibility of Islam ; the excellence of Buddhism; the doctrine 
of Predestination; and a certain Wasil I bn Ata laid the founda¬ 
tion of a school of Rationalism. It is, alas! but a dim light 
that chance sheds on the earliest free, intellectual activities of 
Islam. But dim, though the light be, it suffices to reveal the fact 
that the craving for knowledge and truth had indubitably been 
awakened among them. While in Mekka the old Arab traditions 
steadfastly held their ground, and the old Arab tendencies be¬ 
came more and more marked, life and activities in the new 
towns of Babylonia showed a new form of Arahism. It seemed 
as though a new race-type had come to life: proud and frank, 
farsightedf but full of fun, like the old Arabs of Hejaz, but.w<7r^ 
11 
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tt^mopoiiian in tone and temper. The inhabitants 
and Ku£a had broken with the conservatism of their forefathers, 
whose customs and habits had hitherto been "the unassailable 
touchstone of excellence. Now, they themselves set out on a 
voyage of intellectual discovery.^ Among the conquered towns 
of culture Damascus alone enjoyed the glory of being raised to 
the seat of Government. In Mesopotamia and Egypt--^however 


^ “Al’Ki^ar, the northernmost of the two military colonies fonnded by the Caliph 
Umur for the domination of the great Uesopotamian plain, was, dnring the period of Omaj* 
yad and early Abbasid mie, a place where the work of collecting and recording the poetry 
of-the pre-Islamite time was putened with ardonr. Both Al-Kofa and Al-Basra were 
sitoated on the borders of oultiration, with the healthy high land of the Desert behind 
them, in the immediate neighboorhood of ancient sites which for oentnries had been points 
ef resort familiar to the nomad tribes. The former was in close proaimity to AI-Hirah, 
the famous capital of the Lakhmite kings, which lay three miles to the soath, while Al- 
Basra was only a few miles inland from AKUbnllah, an ancient mart on the united stream 
of the Enphtates and Tigris, commanding the great trade routes east and west, north and 
south, by land and water. These two centres were the places where the armies of Islam, 
drawn from the tribes of the Peninsula were collected for their annual campaigns for the 
extension of the faith into the empires of Byzantium and Persia, and when the latter had 
fallen, into Central Asia. Thus both war and commetoe brought to Al-Knfa and Al-Basra 
tribes from the remotest parts of Arabia, and many of their chiefs took up their abode 
permanently there. The study of the Arabic language, its word-stock and grammar, had, 
early in the life of the new Dominion, become the cewe of the religious heads of Islam. 
The Caliph, AH, who made Al-Kufa his head-quarters, is said to have been the drat to 
insist upon the necenity of taking speoial measures for maiatainii^ the purity of the 
language of the Qur’an, which was in danger of being lost by the deterioration of the 
speech of the Arabs who had settled among the Aramaic-speaking populations of Iteso- 
potamia j and under his direction the earliest Arabic grammar is alleged to have been 
drawn up by Abu-l-Aswad of Du’il, a section of the tribe of Einanah. After this first 
impulse, interest in the subject spread rapidly. Both Al-Kufa and Al-Basra became the 
head-quarters of a school of active grammatical and linguistic research, for the supply of 
which toe ntoional stores of poetry, preserved in the memory of the tribal tcaditiaiiists or 
Baiota, were drawn upon. In the pre-Islamite period Al-Hira (adjacent to Al-Enfa) had 
been the resort of numerous poets who composed odea in praise of the lAkhmite kings, and 
it is said that a volume containing some of the wmrks of the most eminent poets, and especi¬ 
ally poems in praise of the last king, An-Kuman, and his predecessors had been preserved in 
the family of the Lakhmite princes, and passed into the hands of toe Omayyad-house of 
Merwan. It was natural that poetry-research should be most active at Kuto. But at both 
{daces the evodittion of grammar, and lenioogtaphy was porsued with energy, and oonsi- 
derable rivalry existed in the ewly Abbasid period, the -stoool of Baghdad, which ,finaUy 
beoame toe standard, was built n{)on the foundations of both, with a leaning towards the 
systmn Of Basra rather than that of its rival.** Lyitl, latooditotlob to the ' Jfegfhddflii^' 
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much the governors might like the old towns—^they had to 
reside in the newly-established cantonments and build afresh. 

In Damascus the Semitic Arabs came into contact with 
a civilization which was akin to their own—the Aramaic 
civilization. The delightful town, close to the edge of the 
desert, with rippling streams and shady nooks, exactly suited 
their taste. With extraordinary rapidity grew the Arab popu¬ 
lation. In the year 710 A.D. it numbered 120,000. For the 
proud, pleasure-seeking Omayyads, no place could be more 
welcome or more happily attuned to their mentality than 
Damascus. Byzantium supplied articles of luxury; Mekka— 
musicians ; Basra and Kufa—fruits of the mind. Nor were the 
Arabs slow in their appreciation of things of art and beauty. 
But unaided they could not shine in esthetic creations. 
Byzantine art laid its spell upon them, and to that spell they 
yielded. Forthwith they sought and obtained Byzantine aid. 
The Caliph Abdul Malik caused a cupola to be erected on the 
Temple at Jerusalem (wrongly called the Omar Mosque), 
which, with the addition of the later times, is, to-day, by far the 
finest architectural monument of the world. His successor 
Walid could not resist the temptation of appropriating the 
Church of St. John (which, hitherto, had been equally shared 
by Muslims and Christians), and transforming it into a beautiful 
mosque. Already these buildings show deviations and depar- 
tures from their Hellenistic models, indicating thereby the rise 
of a nem^ original art, purely Islamic, How this happened— 
regard being had to the fact that all architectural work was in 
the hands of the subject races—is still an unsolved mystery I 
Unfortunately, of the palaces of the Omayyads nothing has 
survived. But the pleasure-castles which have recently been 
discovered in the Syrian desert, and which are traced to the 
Omayyads, testify to their endeavour to make them as lovely 
and: beautiful as was possible in those far-off da3rs. In the 
account of an Arab reporter we find the proto-ty:pe of all later 
Arab palaces. “ We came,” says he, “ to a great palace which 
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was floored with green marble. In the midst of the court-yard 
stood a great basin, with an unceasing flow of water which 
watered the garden. In the garden were all kinds of lovely 
plants and shady trees and birds that sang the sweetest, 
rapturous notes.” The splendour of the palace was in keeping 
with the pageant of the court. What a mighty change from 
the early days of the Caliphate ! Mohamed had worn no token 
of his high office—nor was he in any way distinguished in his 
dress from the rest of the simple Arabs. And so had it been 
with Abu Bakr, Omar, Othman and Ali. But it was to be different 
now. The first two Omayyad Caliphs, who still conducted the 
five daily prayers and delivered the Friday Sermon, appeared, 
on these occasions, dressed absolutely in white—head covered 
with a pointed cap—a signet and a sceptre-like staff in hand. 
Dressed in a style more gorgeous still, were the Caliphs on other 
public occasions. When holding receptions the Caliph sat on 
the throne with crossed legs, surrounded by his paternal and 
maternal relations, his brothers and sons—separated at a suit¬ 
able distance from the officials, clients, poets and petitioners. 
The first Omayyads were active, competent rulers, who devoted 
a large portion of the day to administrative work. Evenings 
and nights were set apart for amusement. In the beginning 
they loved to hear historical recitals—preferably South Arabian 
legends. To this were added poetical recitations. But soon 
innocent amusements passed into questionable enjoyments. 
Musicians were summoned from Mekka and Medina, and cider 
and rose-sherbat, which in the beginning had satisfied their 
cravings, were now exchanged for wine. Yazid I was almost 
always in a state of intoxication. The great Abdul Malik gave 
himself up to wine once a month, and like the Romans used to 
have recourse to emetics to empty his stomach. His son Walid, 
under whom the Islamic Empire attained its widest sway, held 
drinking carouses every second day, and the Caliph Hisham— 
the last great prince of the House of Omayya—every Friday 
after divine service. These feasts were not, however, without 
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significance to Arab culture. They meant opportunities for 
artists and poets to display their talents before the Caliph. 
According to the Persian custom, separated from the guests 
and artists and poets by a transparent curtain—let down in the 
middle of the saloon—sat the Caliph, listening to music and song. 
In time this love of music and song degenerated into a 
sickly, morbid, demoralizing passion. Yazid II, it is reported, 
fell into such an ecstasy, on one occasion, at the song of the 
Mekkan musician Maa’bad, that he sprang to his feet and 
danced round the saloon. Walid II, who lived in his pleasure- 
castle in the Syrian desert, used while the music was on, to sit 
in a large saloon, in the midst of which was a huge basin, half- 
filled with water and half with wine. So overpowered was he, 
at times, at the songs of Maa’bad, that he would fling his mantle 
aside, jump into the basin, and have a mouthful of wine out of 
it. Slaves, then, would rush up to him with fresh garments, 
perfume and ointment, and the whole scene would close with 
lavish presents to the singer, with an injunction to keep the 
incident for ever under the seal of secrecy. 

Walid II was not only fond of music and song: he was a 
good musician himself. He wrote poetry, played on the lute, 
composed, and his attainments were distinctly of a high order. 
Like him, highly-gifted were most of the Caliphs of the House 
of Omayya. They showed interest in and gave encouragement 
to all forms of intellectual activies. It is no wonder, then, that 
in such conditions and circumstances learning should have 
thriven. 

But alas ! in the political turmoil and tumults of the 
succeeding centuries everything that was done in the domain of 
science and art perished—never perhaps to be recovered. We 
know nothing more than the mere names of the heralds and 
pioneers of the Arab culture of this age. Of Yazid, an Omayyad 
prince (d. 704), we know that, instructed by a monk, he busied 
himself with the study of alchemy, and wrote three works on that 
subject. The first of these works dealt with his teacher and 
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hia instilictaQns. We are entirely in the dark as to the begin¬ 
nings of the study of natural sciences among the Arabs. Even 
of the beginnings of historical studies we only know this much, 
that the Omayyads helped and encouraged such studies by their 
interest in South Arabian songs and legends.^ 

The two South-Arabians who were summoned to the court 
of Damascus to relate the history of the kings of Yaman and 
narrate biblical legends were busy literary men. One of them, 
Abid Ibn Shariyya, composed a ‘ Book of kings' and of ‘ past 
history ’ which was very much in demand in the first century 
of Islam. The other—according to the statement of Arab 
bibliographers—wrote books on the Wars of the Prophet, on the 
Diffusion of Islam, and on the Israelites. A third writer of the 
same age is said to have written no less than 32 treatises, of 
which only the titles have come down to us. A Medinite— 
traditionist, jurist, theologian—wrote at the court of Damascus 
a book on the first Wars of Islam, and his pupil Al-Amiri is the 
first and the oldest known author of a work on ‘ Tradition'— 
still to be seen in MS. at Cairo. We also possess a MS. of a 
small collection of the Sayings of the Prophet, and we know 
that collections of Maxims and Proverbs were industriously 
made at the time of the Omayyads. Most congenial, indeed, 
was the soil of Damascus for theology. The Christians were 
held in high esteem at court, and the father of the last great 
theologian of the Greek Church—^John of Damascus—^was a 
favourite of the Caliph Abdul Malik. Peaceful exchange of 
ideas between Muslims and Christians was thus inevitable. It 
was in such circumstances that John could pen an apology for 
Christianity, and so influence Muslim thought as to lead to the 
formation of numerous sects.^ 


* Von Kreiuftr, OuUurfesekiehei$ d$t orients, Vol. 11 pp. 414 et aqq. Die Orientatieehen 
LH^^at%^en (Striin and Laipzig 1906, p, 160), Wdatenfeld, Die gesehdehtschniUn der 
Araher, p. 8. 

* 8w tb« Ehig. tr. of Ibn Tahir-al-Baghdadi'a boob on Muslim Schisins and Sects, 
Idem i960. (Tb» author di»d in 1087.) 
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Thus we see how theology owed its rise to Christian inspi¬ 
ration—historical learning to Persian influences—'jurisprudeiKM: 
to the legal systems of the subject races. However slight and 
slender the remnant, it is impossible to overrate the value and 
importance of the intellectual work done under the Omayyads. 
Of this intellectual activity we find in Omayyad poetry the 
clearest proof. That most of the poets should dedicate them¬ 
selves to singing praises of the Caliphs is not in any way 
surprising, nor is it surprising either that a Christian poet— 
Akhtal—should be a favourite of the Caliph of his time ; for 
were not the Omayyads tolerant, large-hearted, liberal-handed? 

Apart from court poetry, thousands of verses have come 
down to us, revealing to the expert the Omayyad period in all 
its manifold phases. Unfortunately those verses—priceless 
for historical and linguistic purposes—are clothed in language 
at once so obscure and concentrated, that even their translation 
yields but little meaning to the layman. To the expert, how¬ 
ever, they are an invaluable mine, an inestimable source of 
information for the life and mentality of Arabism. More dis¬ 
tinctly than elsewhere do we see in this contemporary poetay 
the vices of Arabism steadily overlaying Islam: family spirit 
and tribal partisanship. The bulk of this poetry consists of 
satires against particular tribes—half-heathens and half-muslims. 
The poets—as may be expected—are far more intimate with 
the details and particulars of Beduin life than with the 
foreign cultures encompassing them. Most striking, and, 
from the point of view of cultural history, most significant, is the 
rdle of the poets in the empire of the Omayyads. The poets 
then filled the same position as the party press does to-day. 
Every party (that is to say, every tribal group) had its ovm 
special bard, who composed satires against its enemies, 
penned panegyrics on its friends, and these compositions 
became the common property of all Arabs. To be glorified by 
a poet was the ambition of the individual and the tribe—«to 
be ridiculed, was an engrossing, haunting fear. Even the 
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richest and the most powerful heavily subsidized these guides of 
public opinion, to keep them on the right side. Many a poet 
waged a life-long war against another—many concluded alliances 
to combat a common foe. Praises of distinguished men; 
panegyrics on the heroes of the day ; condemnation of the weak 
and the cowardly—set down in verses.—flew from lip to lip to 
the extreme corners of the Muslim Empire. Contemporary 
poetry is thus the index to the storm that raged within the 
bosom of Arabisra, and is, perhaps, the most reliable source of 
information regarding the strength of the various parties, at 
different stages of the Omayyad rule—so rich and conspicuous 
in warfare.* 

The impression which this poetry conveys is the impression 
of a tumultuous, stormy time. Not only do sects wrangle and 
imperil the safety of Islam, but tribal jealousy threatens the 
very existence of the Empire. Precisely as, in old Arabia, 
branches of individual tribes, or the entire tribes themselves, 
fought each other, so now the two great tribal groups—the 
north and south Arabians—stand implacably opposed to each 
other, bent on mutual destruction. In Syria fought the Kais 
and the Kalb—in Babylonia the Tamim and the Azd.® The 
first Omayyad managed to prevent the seething hatred from 
breaking into bloody violence. But after his death things 
changed, and the tribal hatred became a decisive and destroy¬ 
ing factor in Muslim politics. The name of the Kais or the Kalb 
was now associated with every ruler, and often and often the 
governors of the new Caliph committed most cruel excesses 
against the partisans of the deceased Caliph. In reading the 

* Sir Charles Lyall first called attention to the importance of Arab poetrj as a source 
of historical information. His paper on the subject is a valuable piece of constructive work, 
which will, perhaps, be made a basis of extensive research b7 some scholar of a future daj. 
Prof. Browne, in the fourth vol. of his Lit. History of Persia, has done for Persian what 
Sir Charles did for Arab Poetry. He has shown how significant is the light which Persian 
Poetry sheds on Persian history and oivilization. And, to be sure, what a revealing light 
would contemporary Muslim poetry in India throw on the Muslim .feeling towards 
British rule, if only some one had the courage to undertake its editing. 

* These were most important subdivisions of the North and South Arabian tribes. 
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poetry of this age we are transported into the* days of pure, 
unalloyed heathenism. Not a trace is visible of that funda¬ 
mental idea of Islam—its supreme glory : the brotherhood of the 
faithful, and the horror of shedding Muslim blood. Only the 
scene of activity is widened, enlarged. Tis not Arabia alone 
but the wide, wide Muslim Empire which now becomes the 
theatre for the indulgence of untamed jealousy, wild passion, 
fratricidal warfare. 

That this internal, internecine warfare wrecked the Omay- 
yad Empire need not surprise us. But precisely at this time— 
when internal dissensions were disintegrating the Muslim 
Empire—Arabism was silently assimilating the subdued races. 
The high wall raised earlier by the Arabs could not endure for 
ever. It was bound to break down, and it did. The subject 
races saw but one path to salvation, and that path lay in conver- 
sion to Islam. Naught but conversion could relieve them of the 
burden of the Capitation-tax (Khiraj) and other equally heavy 
burdens imposed by the conquerors. And to conversion they 
resorted as the only means of escape from these impositions. 
Just as on the part of the Arabs fiscal reasons were more effec¬ 
tive than religious, so also was it with the subject races in the 
matter of conversion. At this period, to be a ‘ Muslim ’ was 
tantamount to being an ‘ Arab.’ It is sometimes so to-day. 

Persians, Syrians, Copts and Berbers adopted the Arabic 
language, and freely placed their talents and learning at the 
disposal of the conquerors. Henceforward the nationality of the 
Muslim recedes into the background. Whether Persian or 
Syrian or Egyptian—he poses as an Arab. Thus, in the sequel, 
we understand by an ‘ Arab ’ a Muslim who wrote and spoke 
Arabic.^ This is the most significant event in the history of 
Islamic civilization, and perhaps, the most incontestable proof of 
the importance of the Arab mission in that age. Persians and 
Byzantines and Copts had fallen into an incurable lethargy, and 

* Thu SQfjgfdstB a akriking parallel to the case of Earaaiaaa ialadia« 

12 
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ware wholly incapable, of their own initiative, of advancing along 
the path of progress. Contact with the Arabs shook off this 
lethargy, and awakened them to fresh intellectual life. 

In the vortex of bloody confusion the germ of the old 
culture—transplanted into a new soil—shoots forth into fresh 
life; and the moment the storm subsides, and the star of the 
Omayyads sets, and that of the Abbasids lights the horizon, an 
efflorescence—at once immense and splendid—greets the eye. 


S. Khuda Bukhsh 


ON THE NIGHT OF THE FULL MOON 

If all that Moon were silver, it could not lend 
A tithe more to mankind of soft delight 
Or swell the music of melodious Night. , . 

The lucent glory is still there to spend ; 

Largesse for all that no Greed may rend 

And hoard deep-hidden for its miser sight, 

But one pure wealth of universal right, 

A coinage of pure Beauty without end. 

But if that Moon were silver, who could say 

What grasping hands of men might not reach out, 
Possession-proud, across the sky to lay 

Each one his jealous claim, with fearful doubt, 
Even as the Earth is portion’d out to-day 

With jackal snarl, and bitter, hostile rout ? 


Sankara Krishna Ckettur 
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TO ACCOUNT RENDERED 

{A Short Story) 

« 

I 

“ Turn back to Office, Jackson, I have left an important 
paper on my table,” Roland McIntyre, having given the order to 
his chauffeur, settled down into his seat with an impatient air. 
He was the Junior Partner in the firm of Messrs. McIntyre and 
Sons of Bhogliwala, which dated from the days of the Hon’ble 
John Company, 

With the grating sound of the brakes, the engines of a 
luxuriant looking 4-seater dropped to a gentle purr. A toot 
of the horn, a turn and the car shot out again, like a hound 
released from its leash and was doubling back on its own scent 
with a speed sufficient to send the policeman on point duty into 
a fit. 

“ ’Morning, Graham,” greeted McIntyre, p*assing through his 
senior clerk’s room into his own. 

” Good Morning, Sir,” replied Graham, hastily thrusting a 
cover into his inner coat pocket. 

“Why, hasn't Peterson come to work today?” asked 
McIntyre, seeing Graham standing at Peterson’s table with an 
uneasy feeling. 

“ Yes, Sir, he has gone out. I was just settling his papers 
which had been blown off from his table.” 

Satisfied with Graham’s explanation of his presence at 
Peterson’s table, McIntyre entered his room only to return again 
with a packet of papers in his hand. When he had left, a smile 
of satisfaction and relief lit up Graham’s face as he put his 
hand reassuringly to the breast pocket of his coat, which bulged 
with a wad of papers, which he had hastily thrust into it. 
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II 

Under the sweltering heat of the noonday sun, with waves 
of liquid heat rising from the tarred pavement, a seething, 
sweating mass of human traffic swayed to and fro, in a congest¬ 
ed business quarter of Bhogliwala. A newsboy with a bag 
slung across his back, dashed into this evermoving tide of 
human traffic, shouting in a shrill voice, “ Paper—Paper,— 
Sahib.*' The poster hung round his neck bore the following 
headlines : 

“ Strange DISAPPEARANCE of sECukiTiES; Trial of 
THE Manager for alleged embezzlement! ” 

Roland Mclniyre had just returned after a prolonged in¬ 
spection of the up-country branches of the firm. The news of 
the arrest of his Manager was a shock to him. He was pacing 
up and down in his spacious and well-appointed office room with 
short quickened ^teps. His hands interlocked behind his back 
with fingers twitching in short convulsive clasps, his puckered 
brow displaying unmistakable signs of deep mental agitation. 

Mrs. Peterson had just left him, after a long and painful 
interview. 

The clock that had been ticking away struck ten, McIntyre 
stopped abruptly, looked at the clock, then reached for his hat 
and stick from the stand and walked out into the street. He 
signalled a loitering taxi and drove to the court. 

The Counsel for the Prosecution had just ended his lengthy 
and impressive address. He had dwelt on the deliberate and 
criminal breach of trust by the accused and violation of the 
confidence of the employers at whose hands he had received 
nothing but kindness. Where would commerce and society be 
if there were no such things as mutual trust and confidence. 
He exhorted the court in the name of justice to award the 
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extreme punishment to the accused so that it may be a warning 
and a lesson to others. 

The Counsel for the Defence, who had been suddenly 
called out of the room by McIntyre and had had a hurried but 
momentous conversation with him, entered the Court. There 
was an air of triumph about him as he cast a condescending 
glance at his opponent, who had just concluded his address. 
He said, “ Your Worship, 1 seek the Court’s permission to call 
in a witness—Mr. Roland McIntyre—who is in possession of 
certain information which is of vital importance to my client.” 

On the permission of the Court being granted by the Judge, 
McIntyre entered the room and took up his place in the witness 
box after being sworn in by the Court Nazir. From the “box ” 
he cast a hasty glance at the spectators. In the front row 
sat his senior clerk with his wife and daughter. Sybil Graham 
though not decidedly pretty, possessed a certain attractiveness, 
which was arresting to the masculine eye. There was fire and 
dream in her dark blue eyes, a well curved mouth, straight and 
delicately pencilled eyebrows, small, slightly retrousse nose and 
warm healthy colouring. 

The Judge addressed Roland, drawing his attention from 
Sybil Graham’s face. “ Mr. McIntyre, the Court understands 
that you desire to make a statement, which has an important 
bearing on the case. Will you kindly tell us, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, what this information is which you desire to communicate 
to the Court ? ” 

McIntyre then said : “lam the Junior Partner in the firm 
of Messrs. McIntyre and Sons. On the day of this deplorable 
loss of securities, I had occasion to return to my office unex¬ 
pectedly and on entering office I saw Graham at Peterson’s table 
in the act of putting a cover into his inner coat pocket. At the 
time I did not connect the incident with anything unusual; but 
in the light of the subsequent events, I think there was a certain 
suspicious air about Graham’s action. I should like further 
enquiries to be made into the case. I know Peterson, I can 
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voucb hr his integrity. I am prepared to stand bail for 
him.” 

On the conclusion of his statement, the Judge congratulated 
McIntyre, on his public-spirited action, and directed that Peter¬ 
son should be released on bail, while Graham should be 
remanded, pending further investigation by the police. 

McIntyre felt a betrayer. A profound silence reigned in 
the Court at the sudden turn of events. Graham trembled in his 
seat, while his wife and daughter were struck speechless. 

The Court then rose for the day. A stream of visitors 
poured out, some making their way hastily to attend to their 
day's business, while others loitered about the Court, discussing 
the unexpected turn of events. 

The news of the arrest of her husband came to Mrs. 
Graham like a bolt from the blue. If the ground had suddenly 
opened and swallowed him, she would not have felt more 
stunned. To imagine that her husband, whom she had come 
to consider as the soul of honour and integrity, was guilty of 
such a deed was beyond her unsophisticated comprehension. 
Leaning heavily on her daughter’s arm, she walked out of the 
Court, calling down divine justice upon the betrayer of her 
husband. 

It is needless to traverse the long trail of police investiga¬ 
tion and the eventual tracing of the crime to Graham. Suffice 
it to say that he was found guilty of criminal misappropriation 
and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Ill 

The ever-moving stream of human traffic in the well-lit and 
busy street of Bhogliwala looked bleary through Sybil’s tearful 
eyes, like phantom figures in a heavy mist. She stood on the 
pavement, hesitant, with her cheeks aflame and breathing 
quickly. A passionate curse escaped her quivering lips against 
W father’s betrayer. Here she was an outraged girl, with no 
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one to defend her. Why couldn't men leave her alone ? The 
manager of the firm where she was employed, had suddenly 
lost his head, caught her in his arms and kissed her. In her 
righteous rage she had smacked him full in the face and had 
run out into the street to escape from his polluting touch, hatless, 
her hair dishevelled. The cold air outside brought calmer 
reflections. With her mother sick she had now lost the only 
means, however slender, of support. She stood in the street 
with a riot of emotions in her heart. A shrill toot of the horn, 
a nasty jolt and she was dimly conscious of a flash of stars. 

When she opened her eyes again, she found herself lying 
upon a couch in a big office room, with her head throbbing 
fearfully. A pair of strong, manly hands were bathing her 
forehead with ice water. 

“ Oh, Miss Graham, I am so glad you have come round. 
It was a nasty accident but we have managed to catch the 
culprit.” Roland McIntyre had now risen and was standing 
over her. Sybil did not know whether to thank her rescuer or 
to recoil from his contaminating presence. She blinked her 
eyes once or twice then looked up at the frank open face of 
Roland, Something inexplicable seemed to stir in her and 
she pouted in a feeble tone, “It is very kind of you, Mr. 
McIntyre, but 1 must really get home, mother will be anxious 
about me.” 

“ Please don't get up. Miss Graham, you are too shaken 
up to move. As soon as my car comes I shall carry you down 
myself.”—A flush suffused his face momentarily when he realised 
that he had not even asked her permission. 

“ I am afraid, you are terribly knocked up, I think you 
should take some rest. Til speak to Morton about your leave.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. McIntyre, but I have resigned my post,” 
she replied with a sickly smile. 

“ Resigned! Why, Morton only told me this morning that 
he was thinking of increasing your salary and of putting you in 
charge of the Paris Models' Department.” 
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‘'Yes, but I, J—er, I don't want to go there again." 

The accident had unnerved her and she began to sob. 
Then in disjointed, pathetic sentences, she told him the tragic 
tale. 

Since the accident four months had rolled by. Sybil was 
now installed as a steno-typist to the .Junior Partner of Messrs. 
McIntyre & Sons. 

Roland sat at his table with a pile of correspondence in 
front of him, but he did not feel like working. A fit of the 
“blues ’’ had taken possession of him. “Come lin,” he said, in 
response to a tap on the door. A light, airy form tripped into 
the room with a note book in her hand. 

“ Aren’t you going to the meeting to-day, Mr. McIntyre? ” 

“ What meeting, Miss Graham ? ’’ asked the Junior Partner, 
looking blankly into two warm, dark blu^liquid eyes, that seem¬ 
ed to be dancing a merry little measure % their own. 

“At the Exchange,’’ she replied with an arch smile, 
straightening out a crease in the carpet with the toe of her 
daintily shod foot and incidentally displaying her neat little 
ankle to the best advantage. 

“Oh! Thanks awfully, what a blithering ass I am, I had 
almost forgotten about it.” Then as a second thought, “ By 
Jove, you possess a marvellous memory. Miss Graham 1 ” 

“ It’s not that, Mr. McIntyre,”" she said, crimsoning under 
the compliment, “ I was looking through my note book and came 
across the letter you had dictated a week ago, making an 
appointment for to-day.” 

There was something maddening about her beautifully 
moulded neck and the burnished coppery wisps of hair flapping 
against her well rounded cheeks, as she looked down with a 
demure archness. He burst out exuberantly in his boyish 
phraseology, which he affected on such occasion, “ I say. Miss 
Graham, you make a rattling good Secretary,”—^then realising 
his/aujv pas he sought to retrieve his position with “it is only 
quarter after four, why not have tea at the ‘ Grand ’ with me 
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and then I could drop you home en route^' blushing at his 
boldness of suggestion. 

“ Oo, how splendid,” replied Sybil, clasping her hands 
with j bewitching smile, which translated meant “Aren’t you 
a dear ? ” 


IV 

Time in its ceaseless passage had flown. Graham was now 
out of prison. During the six solitary months of his imprison¬ 
ment he had brooded over his imagined wrong. The deep 
affection and solicitude for his family which had actuated him 
in the commission of his crime, were now turned into a bitter 
hatred against his accuser. Revenge had become a fetish 
with him. 

It was a ' band evening ’ at the Gardens. Sybil had suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading her father into taking her out. The 
evening was good, the band better and the spirits of spectators 
infinitely higher. Sybil in her exuberance of spirits was chat¬ 
ting gaily, and breaking out now and again with a catchy little 
lilt from the band. They had just emerged from a colonnade 
of tall palms interspersed with flower-beds blushing in the fulness 
of their bloom, when she felt her father’s arm. on which she 
was leaning, stiffen suddenly.. Before she could intervene, he 
had taken out his revolver and fired at a figure seated under 

The aim was erratic. Roland McIntyre, for it was none 
other, jumped up with a cold ticklish sensation m his arm, and 
then realised that a bullet had found lodgement there. Sybil 
wanted to cry out for help but the grim look on her father’s face 
struck her speechless. Roland took in the situahon at a glance. 
He was immediately by the old man s side, holding his b ee ing 

“ It’s only an accident, sergeant,’’ he said with ill disguised 
bravado to the uniquitous guardian of the law. Mr. Graham 
was showing me his revolver whep it went off accidentally. 

13 
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Then turning to Graham and Sybil, " I think we had better get, 
home and have my wound attended to." The eternal struggle 
of duty over the heart was now raging in Sybil’s breast, fast and 
furious. 

When the car drew up at the steps of Roland’s flat he 
alighted holding his arm. A feeling of sullen indifference had 
taken possession of old Graham and he sat in the car quite un¬ 
concerned. Sybil held out her trembling hand, saying " I—I 

am so sorry, Mr. McIntyre that-”, a lump rose in her throat. 

Roland took her extended hand with just the tinniest pressure 
and then walked in. 


V 

Business had revived and there was now an unprecedented 
boom. Roland invariably left office late. On this eventful 
evening, he was proceeding along the pavement homeward 
bound, when he recognised Graham a few yards ahead, 
hurrying along, casting furtive glances behind every now and 
again. This excited his curiosity and he decided to shadow 
him. They had walked for some time when Graham halted 
under a lamp-post and then suddenly dived into a side- 
street that led to the Chinese quarter. Roland was at first 
surprised and then anticipating trouble, he stepped up to the 
policeman on duty and gave him some instructions, and 
then followed in the wake of the fast disappearing figure of 
Graham. The street was narrow and ill-lit. A strong 
odour of joss sticks assailed him through the smoky atmos¬ 
phere. A stealthy, shadowy figure of a Chinaman, who 
seemed to suddenly materialise like the genii from the smoke¬ 
laden atmosphere, sidled up to Graham. Roland slackened his 
pace. After an exchange of a few words, he led Graham a 
couple of hundred yards and then entered a low-roofed house. 
It was a small room, partitioned into three compartments. A 
thick cloud of smoke hung heavily in the room in which the 
flickering light from an oil lamp that hung in the centre of the 
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room looked ghostly. The walls were covered with newspaper 
sheets and photographs of actresses in dishabille with foot notes 
in red, extolling the proprietor and welcoming the guests. It 
was a restaurant. 

“ Where is Chin Choo ? ” asked Graham with an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling. 

“At your service, Mr. Graham,’’ answered a voice. The 
curtain parted in the centre and Chin Choo came out with a 
■ sinister leer on his face. 

“ What do you want with me now ? ’’ asked Graham. 

“ Remember that night in Shantung when you ran away 
with all my money,” 

“ Oh, damn all that, I am absolutely broken now and 1 can’t 
give you a penny,” replied Graham with some warmth. 

“ Ye-es, but you have a pretty leettle daughter,” proceed¬ 
ed the unctuous Chinaman, rubbing his hands in a most repulsive 
manner, 

“ You damned scoundrel! say another word and I’ll-,” 

Graham sprang at the Chinaman like a wounded tiger, but he 
found himself caught from behind by two strong hands. Chin 
Choo drew a yataghan from his waist and placed it on 
the counter. “ Mr. Graham, you have escaped me before 
but this time, by my gods, you will not leave this house unless 
you agree to my terms.” 

With a crash the door flew open and Roland, who had 
overheard the conversation through the cracks in the panels of 
the door, bounded into the room, with his revolver cocked. 

“You damned blackguard ! Release that man at once or 
ril shoot the whole lot of you like dogs.” 

The Chinaman, realising that the tables were turned, releas¬ 
ed Graham, but before Roland could decide as to his next move, 
the lamp was knocked over and in the darkness, he felt cold 
steel being forced into the small of his back. Mad with rage, 
he turned round and fired two shots in quick succession at his 
assailant. The report of the revolver shots brought the police, 
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whom Roland had warned. A scuffle in the darkness ensued. 
Roland struggled painfully to draw out the half thrust yataghan 
from his-back. The loss of blood had been profuse and he felt 
as if he was sinking down, down into a bottomless pit, with a 
vague sound of strange voices. 

McIntyre lay in the “accidents ward” of the General 
Hospital. He had now recovered consciousness and from 
enquiries, had ascertained that he had been brought to the 
hospital by the police. He had very hazy, nebulous idea as to 
what had happened after he had been stabbed in the back. 

A nurse came in noiselessly and said, “ a gentleman and a 
lady want to see you, Mr. McIntyre. Please be calm and don’t 
disturb yourself.” 

After a brief conversation in lowered voices, Graham enter¬ 
ed with his head hung down, followed by Sybil. Roland could 
see from his face that the old man had suffered much and felt 
sorry for him. 

On approaching McIntyre’s bed, Graham dropped on his 
knees, his head resting on the edge of the bed. 

“ I have come to beg your forgiveness, Mr. McIntyre, I 
know I don’t deserve it.” There was a catch in the old man’s 
voice, which filled Roland’s heart with pity. 

Sybil stood at the head of his bed, bending over him, with a 
look of devotion, affection and hero-worship in her eyes. He 
took her hand and drew her down to him till their lips met. 
Then taking Graham’s hand in his, he said, “ We are quits, Mr. 
Graham. I have also to ask your forgiveness and your blessing 
for robbing you of the greatest treasure of your life.” 


J. A. David 
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LOVE.AND LIBERTY 

In health and strength this body’s rich, 
The air it breathes is sweet, 

The light of dawn’s alive in eye. 

In tune sings heart’s true beat. 

Earth, sky and all that eye can see 
Seem powerless to withstand 
The onslaught of my outer life, 

As Ganges’ flood her sand. 

“ I’m free. I’m free. I’m free,” I cry, 
For none I care a jot, 

My action is by none controlled ; 

But what about my thought ? 

Things, paltry, past, beyond recall 
And helpful now in naught. 

Possess my mind—a fledgling w^eak 
In fowler’s foul net caught. 

Uncertain things of future dark 
In turn assail my mind, 

With all to fear and nothing sure 
—Atremble in doubt-wind. 

Oh ! fetid bubbles ev’r rise 
Upon my mind and head, 

Unblest by hope,—the cripple brood 
Of wishes, borrrand dead. 

My life’s a free and noisy wave, 

My mind is but a chain-bound slave. 

I shout in frenzy—“Free, I’m free ” 
With inward sigh for liberty. 
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Let present be but past distilled, 

Sweet scent of what’s to come, 

Let hope but sweep out Ml desires ; 

In loving faith be dumb. 

Feel shame-faced Love descend unseen 
And startle life to core, 

All fear is dead, all wish asleep, 

And thou thyself the more. 

Now whisper it below, above— 

Liberty’s but a name of Love. 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji 


COMPENSATION 

Dear Love, if I have given you dreams I am content; 
For, after all, it is the dream that lingers in the heart 
When material things have proven valueless. 

Even the exquisite gifts of Youth are forgotten ; 

But dreams that are born in the soul never die. 

So I have encompassed all of life in dreams, 

And endowed you with gifts eternally fresh and sweet. 

* 

Lily S. Anderson 
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THE NEXT STEP IN NATIONAL EDUCATION 

IN BENGAL 

It is now generally admitted that it is the duty of a civilised 
state that it shall provide ’suitable and adequate education to 
every child born in it. The story is told of an ancient Chinese 
emperor that he burnt all the classics of the country that he 
might create a darkness and reign in it without interruption. 
Such an obscurantist policy will not be tolerated by the modern 
democratic spirit. Indeed, the famous dying words of Goethe, 
“ Light! More Light!might well be taken as the motto of the 
present age. All over the Avorld the peoples are waking up 
and beginning to claim their natural and civic rights. It is now 
realised that all civilised government must be based on the willing 
compliance of the subjects who themselves enjoy constitutional 
freedom. 

It is also admitted that for these conditions to come into 
being it is necessary that the state should introduce a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of national education, an education that will 
dispel ignorance and illiteracy and train every citizen to think 
for himself and to seek the highest good of the community. 
Thus, a national system of education is an indispensable condi¬ 
tion for the evolution of a well-ordered state and for the growth 
of the life of a people. For, unless a well planned scheme of 
education has set free the minds of the citizens and provided 
the right training for them, no mere tinkering with the form of 
government will be of any help. On the other hand, if the train¬ 
ed mind of a united people clearly sees its goal nothing can 
stop the progress of that people or its attainment of the goal. 

In Bengal we are in the midst of a great national awakening. 
A new spirit is among the people and fills their minds with a 
strange unrest. Out of this spirit rises the motive force for all 
national advancement. This new spirit is the gift of that Divine 
Providence that leadeth nations by the hand to their appointed 
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destiny. Yet, every new gift of God brings with it new respon¬ 
sibilities, and the greater the gift the greater is the responsibility. 
We are now called upon to try and understand the deeper needs' 
of our people, to set our unaccustomed hands to constructive 
work, to put our house in order, to remove old devastating 
errors and superstitions, to fill all our* activities, domestic and 
social, with a new sense of purpose, and, patiently and prayer¬ 
fully, to strive for light, more light. And for all this a well- 
planned, well-founded national system of education is required. 

Perhaps the only province in India where education has 
been started on broad national lines is Bengal. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, it has been started at the very top and can benefit but 
a few. The greatness of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s work in 
re-creating the Post-Graduate department of Calcutta University 
lies mainly in the fact that he planned it on truly national lines. 
He laid the foundations of research work in fields where the 
genius and instinct of our people could work with advantage, 
namely, the Ancient History and Culture of the motherland. He 
raised the language and literature of Bengal to their deserved 
place of honour among University studies. Yet he did all this 
in no narrow parochial spirit of patriotism. He boldly set 
Indian culture by the side of the other great world-cultures, 
never doubting that its greatness would prevail. Never before 
was the spirit of Asiatic thought and culture more strongly felt 
as a guiding power and inspiration. Sir Asutosh was not 
swayed by the clamorous cries of the moment but kept his 
vision fixed on the distant future where he saw a greater India 
in which Bengal was destined to take its proud place. 

Unfortunately, Sir Asutosh was carried off before he had 
time to turn his indomitable energy to the reorganisation of the 
lower stages of education, especially the stage of Intermediate 
and Secondary Education. It is lucky, however, that, as a 
member of the Sadler Commission, and one who signed the 
Report without dissent, he helped in drawing up a carefully 
considered scheme for remodelling Intermediate and Secondary 
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Education in Bengal on lines which he considered would prove 
helpful to the nation. The Commission also say in the Report 
that they consider their recommendations regarding Inter¬ 
mediate and Secondary Education as the pivot of the whole 
scheme of educational reform which they put forward. 

Financial reasons, we gliess, must be the real explanation 
of the attitude of the Calcutta University towards the proposal , 
for separating and reorganising Intermediate and Secondary 
Education in Bengal. The University wants funds for keeping 
up its Post-graduate Department. Failing adequate Government 
grants, the funds now come from the surplus of the fees of the 
Matriculation and Intermediate examinations and the University 
is unwilling to part with this source of income. Hut let 
the present arrangements for conducting the Post-graduate 
Department be carefully examined, let necessary and possible 
economies and readjustments be effected in them, let other 
possible sources of income within the University be explored 
and at last let the deficit be made up from public funds and 
the University will have no reason for opposing the scheme. 

No one knew better than Sir Asutosh, and every educa¬ 
tionist knows, that for the very success of the Graduate and 
Post-graduate Departments it is necessary to reorganise and 
improve Secondary and Intermediate Education. It Is now 
well known that secondary education is in such a condition 
that it must vitiate all reform in the higher stage, which is 
necessarily based on it, unless a vigorous attempt is made at 
once to improve it and reorganise it on sound lines. 

The position, then, with regard to education in Bengal, is 
this. At the top University education, particularly In Its higher 
stages, has been already organised on broad national lines. 
The machinery may have to be modified, the expense may have 
to be economised, but the main work has been initiated by the 
genius of Sir Asutosh. At the bottom the vast field of primary 
education remains yet unexplored from the national point of 
view and the tremendous work that its reorganisation will 
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involve must have to wait. Any hasty attempt to handle it 
will do more harm than good: it may be found that the work 
may best be taken up as a part of a large scheme of rural 
reconstruction planned on national lines. In the middle lies 
Intermediate and Secondary Education bearing directly on the 
success of the new University education on the one hand and 
on the other hand, on the effective training of the great middle 
class in Bengal in whom rests the hope of the future. Its 
defects, its possibilities, the most profitable lines on which it 
lends itself to reorganisation have been fully explored by the 
highest body of experts that ever minutely examined the 
problems of education in Bengal. This stage of education is 
the most important from the national point of view and it is 
ripe to be taken up for reconstruction. The scheme of the 
Sadler Commission is broad enough or may be made so. It is 
easy to show how the recommendations, modified in some 
unessential points, may be adopted in the present political and 
financial conditions of Bengal, which have changed since the 
Report was written. 

There is no other scheme before the country. Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore has made a valuable contribution to this 
question. At his Bolepur School, Shanti-niketan^ he has shown 
how gloriously education, as in the old Indian Ashramas^ can be 
brought back into inspiring contact with Nature. It is indeed 
a lesson well worth teaching again in India. To have been able 
to revitalise the past without losing the new elements of value 
that have since come to the country is a most wonderful 
achievement; but, perhaps, alas, the glorious manner of it is 
only possible when a great poet is there to transfigure every¬ 
thing, moment by moment, by the magic touch of his imagina¬ 
tion. The school is, indeed, Rabindranath’s poetry translated 
into class lessons, courses of study and hostel life. But the 
poet has given himself up to his one school and has not attempt¬ 
ed to solve the question for the whole province. 

The political leaders of Bengal have not yet seriously 
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taken up the question of education. In the days of the 
boycotts, indeed, the “ Nationalists ” and “ Swarajists ” did set 
up a number of “national” schools. But it was seen that 
education suffers by being hitched to a political revolution and 
the country gains nothing. So they gradually let education 
alone and in this they showed a wise self-restraint. P'or educa¬ 
tion is not a thing to be rushed, nor is it a matter of party 
politics. It is indeed much larger than a party question ; it is 
a national problem. 

And it is as a national problem that it will have to be 
taken up by parties of all shades of political opinion in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. On whatever lines the political 
constitution may come to be modified, for all national progress 
a basis of sound education is needed, specially at the Interme¬ 
diate and Secondary stage where it affects those classes on 
whose efforts national advancement must chiefly depend. It 
is, indeed, not for gaining any immediate purpose but for for¬ 
warding the larger aims of the future. Hindus need it. 
Muhammadans need it even more than the Hindus. Universi¬ 
ties need it most of all. 

It is not by adding a particular subject to the course, nor 
by quenching its noble idealism by narrow utilitarian purposes, 
nor by turning it to party ends, nor by democratising its 
control that education can be made to serve the great purposes 
of national advancement. 

The object of any national system of education is to 
develop the latent power of manhood in the citizens of the 
state. The faculties are there, it is necessary to train them 
on noble lines. It is necessary to teach the country’s youth, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan “ to follow the different lines 
on which life may be explored and proficiency in living may be 
obtained,” to provide firm guidance from their rich emotional 
nature by implanting clear and “ well-founded ” ideas about 
religion, morals, art, science and politics, and to fill all their 
activities with a sense of purpose. 
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We do not know how the political tangle in the Council 
will resolve itself but we hope in matters of education all 
members will sink their differences and meet on common 
ground. 

L. M. Chatterjee 


PHILIP DE BRITO 

Yes, here at Syriam it was he came, 
When Razagyi was king in Arracan ; 
Upon our ancient rites he set a ban, 

For he had rounded Africa to claim 
Asia for Portugal. With fearful lips, 
Before his graven Mary hundreds bowed. 
Pretending acquiescence, and allowed 
Pagoda gold to fill the hungry ships. 

Along this very lane he found his fate ; 
With arms transfixed upon a tall bamboo. 
Exposed to tropic sun and public view. 
Aloft he swung above his own estate— 
Three days before a curious countryside, 
Three days in agony until he died. 


Wayne Card 
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THE KARCHA BY GOVINDA DAS 

A few Vaishnavas of the orthodox school have been, for a long 
time, trying to assail the authenticity of the famous Karcha or notes by 
Govinda Das,—a blacksmith bybrith, who accompanied Chaitanya in his 
tour in the Deccan and faithfully recorded the incidents of the Master’s 
journey from 1510 to 1512 A.D. 

As the Karcha is free from miraculous tales, abounding in other 
biographical works, accepted as standard authorities on Chaitanya’s life, 
being, as it is, a simple and unassuming record without much regard 
for orthodoxy or sectarian conventions, a section of the Vaishnavas have 
been disposed to think that it is by no means a fitting sketch of the 
great apostle, whom they identify with Vishnu of the Hindu triad. 

In some other biographies, Chaitanya has been described to have 
talked with Advaitacharyya from his mother’s womb. He has some¬ 
times been represented as manifesting six arms, to prove that He, 
who had been Rama and Krshna in previous incarnations, came down 
as Chaitanya in the Kaliyuga. The two arms of each of the three 
incarnations, making a total of six, are said to have been shown by 
him to Vasudeva Sarvabhaum at Puri. This sign of divinity, it is alleged, 
more than all his arguments and devotional fervour, overthrew the 
great scholar and turned him into his devoted follower. It is also 
related in some of the other biographies that when Jagai and Madhai, 
the two great ruffians, had assaulted NityTnanda, Chaitanya came to 
the rescue and cried for the Stidarshan, the great disc of Vishnu, which 
came whirling in the air at his call and struck the villains with terror. 
It is also said of him that he sowed a seed of mango, and like a 
magician, made it in no time grow into a large tree, with ripe fruits 
hanging from its boughs, and that while touring in the north western 
provinces of India, he made a tiger recite the name of Hari,—an incident 
which was witnessed by no less a personage than Baladev r 3 hattacharyya. 
I do not propose to give here a full catalogue of these marvellous events, 
which, to use the poet’s words, are “ thick as autumnal leaves that 
strew the brooks in Vellombrosa ” in those works on Chaitanya, accepted 
as his standard biographies. The orthodox Vaishnavas look upon the 
Karcha by Murari, Chaitanya Charit 3 mrta by Krshnadas Kaviraj, 
Chaitanya Bhagavat by Vrndaban Das and Chaitanya Mangal by Lochan 
Das almost in the same light as the Bible is regarded by the devout 
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Christians, and the Lalita Vistara by the orthodox Buddhists. That all 
these above-named vi^orks on Vaishnavism have great value and merits, 
no one will gainsay. In all my treatises on the subject,. I have bestowed 
high encominus on those authorities for the great merits of their 
respective works. 

But Govinda Das, who was a constant companion of Chaitanya, at 
least for the two years that he toured in the Deccan, gives a version of 
the Master’s career for this short period in a way, which fundamentally 
differs from the accounts given in some of the other biographies, his 
narrative containing none of the marvels, attributed to Chaitanya. 
In it there are many instances of reformation of great sinners, but 
these marvellous reformations were effected without any miraculous 
power, excepting the power of simple faith. He cries for no divine 
disc or Sudarshan Chakra^ to overawe the ruffians, but his musical 
voice, ringing with praises of God, his tears and trance.s were the 
great charm with which he conquered even the most inveterate ruffians. 
Some of the orthodox V'aishnavas, accustomed to regard the master 
as God, endowed with supernatural powers, seem to think that he has 
been deprived of his divine attributes in the simple narrative, being 
merely described as a man. But those, who do not labour under 
age-long conventions of orthodoxy feel in these artless and vivid 
statements the very life-giving breath of the divine man of Nadia all 
the more. Orthodoxy takes away the power of all judgment so that 
one loses the capacity of knowing where the true greatness of a 
man lies. A worm, an ant or a beast has often more legs or feet than a 
man. A fly goes high up in the air. Taking it that a man really 
possesses a larger number of limbs or the capacity for flying up in the 
air or diving into the very depths of water, it does not, to any great 
extent, add to his real greatness. So these marvels and supernatural 
powers have no attraction for us. 

Now let me revert to the arguments advanced by some of the 
orthodox Vaishnavas to demolish the Karcha by Govinda Das. They 
evidently seem to have taken great umbrage at my giving the book even 
a higher place than the recognised biographies of Chaitanya in some 
points. I will give here a brief account as to how the Karcha was 
recovered and published by Pundit Jaygopal Goswami of Santipur. 

Fifty years ago. Pundit Kalidas Nath, whose original researches 
in the field of Vaishnava literature will always be gratefully remembered 
handed over to Pundit Jaygopal Goswami, the veteran Vaishnava of 
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Santipur and a direct descendant of Advaitacharyya, the revered friend 
of Chaitanya and one of the three great Vaishnava apostles in 
Bengal, some old Bengali manuscripts, of which Govinda Das’s KarchS 
was one. 

Late Babu Matilal Ghose of the Amrita Bazar Patriica, wrote in 
410 Gouranga Abda (1896 A.D.) that the MS. of the Karcha which he 
had seen was about 250 years’ old at the time. The manuscript was 
with his illustrious brother, late Rabu Sisirkumar Ghose for sometime; 
and as the Karcha was held in high admiration by all who saw it, it 
was taken by Dr. Sambhucharan Mookerjec, Editor of ‘ Res and Rayat ’ 
for a perusal. A few pages of the MS. was somehow lost, while in the 
custody of Dr. Mookerjee. Rabu Sisirkumar Ghose used some materials 
from the Karcha in his celebrated work, “ the Amiya Nimai Charit.” 
But relying on memory, be gave a resume of tlie narrative he had read 
in the lost pages and mentioned Govinda Das, as a Kayastha. Babu 
Sisirkumar Ghose, who was himself a Kayastha, was not accurate in 
this statement; his memory had evidently grown rusty when he WTote 
an account, given in those pages. The lost portion covers 50 pages 
of the printed edition of Govinda Das’s Karcha, which runs over 227 
pages. 

Pandit Jaygopal lioswami, after a laborious research, discovered 
another MS. of the Karcha in possession of late Harinath Goswami 
and recovered the matter of the lost pages therefrom. Thus the whole 
of the Karcha, as it stands now, was published by the learned Pandit 
from the Sanskrit Press Depository of Calcutta in Saka 1817 or 1895 
A.D. 

From the autobiographical account by Govinda Das, as we find it 
in the printed edition, we know that Govinda Das calls himself a black¬ 
smith and mentions Syama Das to be his father, Madhabi, his mother, 
and Sashimukhi, his wife. As soon as the book was published, Babu 
Matilal Ghose wrote an article in the Vishnu Priya Partika (Kartic, 410 
Gauranga Abda, 1896 A. D.), in which he said that the first fifty pages 
of the book were forged by Pandit Jaygopal, that Govinda Das in the 
original MS. called himself a Kayastha and could, by no means, be a 
blacksmith. Pandit Jaygopal, a most revered scholar and then verging 
on fourscore, called at my place almost in a crying condition, and reputed 
the allegation of forgery, brought against him, referring particularly to 
some statements, to which he had been unwillingly led to subscribe. I 
do not like to say here all that he stated, as these will be unpleasant. 
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I shall only refer to the fact that he declared to me with tears in his eyes 
that no one could ever think that an old Brahmin scholar, as he was, 
whose occupation was to initiate his disciples into the mysteries of 
Vaishnava faith, could forge a document, as he was alleged to have done, 
especially as there was no earthly object which he might gain from such 
an act—a fact admitted by Mati Babu himself. 

Babu Matilal Ghose, however in the article, referred to, admitted 
the fact that the rest of the book (177 pages), that is, barring the first 
fifty pages, was genuine, as many members of his house had seen the 
old Ms. themselves. 

Curiously enough, a few years after this article was written, several 
MSS. of Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangal were brought to light and the 
book was published by the Sahitya Parishat. Some of the MSS. of Jaya¬ 
nanda’s Chaitanya Mangal, 200 to 250 years old, will be found in the 
Manuscript department of the Calcutta University Library. In these 
MSS. as also in the Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangal published by the 
Sahitya Parishat it is clearly mentioned that “ the blacksmith Govinda ” 
accompanied Chaitanya in the Deccan. As soon as this evidence was 
discovered, the arguments of those, who had chosen to call Govinda as 
a Kayastha and declared the fifty pages to be forged fell flat like 
walls of gewgaw, though, for a time, the adverse critics kept up a 
cry that Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangal was itself not genuine. But 
the old MSS. were there and a crushing reply to the assailants, published 
in the Sahitya Parishat Patrika, silenced all who held a contrary 
opinion. 

In the first edition of my ‘ Banga Bhasha O Sahitya,’ I referred to 
the objections and met them. Nobody challenged mv arguments at 
that time; so in the subsequent editions of my history, I dropped that 
portion, thinking that there was no more contention over the matter. 
For a period of 28 years the assailants were silent. But my great regard 
and admiration for Govinda Das’s Karcha, expressed in all my Chai- 
tanya-topics, seems to have roused their activities again. They seem 
determined not to recognise the claims of any book as authentic beyond 
the pale of those few biographies, they have admitted as standard ones. 
I am told that a Samiti has been established with a view to purging 
the Vaishnava literature of all elements, which, according to orthodox 
Vaishnava opinion, may be found to be objectionable. The object of 
this Sarhitiy so far as I may judge, is to frustrate all historical research 
in the field of Vaishnava literature and keep it open for the simple and 
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credulous people, who have evidently been made to pay for th?t 
organisation. 

Last year they held meetings all over Bengal to denounce Govinda 
Das’s Karchi as a forged work. I am not an exponent of Vaishnava 
orthodoxy but a historian; this they seem to have forgotten. My 
ancestral creed is Sakta and not Vaishnava ; they cannot expect me to 
care much for orthodox Vaishnava conventions. They cannot hang me 
if I am loath to believe that Chaitanya held a theological discourse with 
Advaita from his mother’s womb or made the divine disc of Vishnu appear 
in the sky or that the angels of the heaven descended at every stage to 
sing his praises. 

While these men have been trying to prove that I am no friend of 
the creed of Chaitanya, Dr. Sylvain Levi, in his foreword to my 
“ Chaitanya and his Age, ” referred to “ my fanatic love for Chaitanya. ** 
The Pioneer while praising in high terms my humble services in the 
field of Bengali Literature, found fault with my extolling Chaitanya 
beyond all measure. I have also been condemned by the old historian 
Mr. Beveridge in his article, published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (January, 1912) for the very same reason. 

It is, therefore, curious that some of my own countrymen should 
entertain an opinion that I have been harming the cause of Vaishnava 
religion by my publications. I take the liberty of quoting an extract 
from an article by Mr. Underwood, published in the Calcutta Review, 
January, 1919, when the paper was edited by Dr. Urquhart, to show 
that there are people who hold a contrary opinion. “In 1907 appeared 
the second edition of the Lord Gauranga by that fervid Vaishnava 
Shishirkumar Ghose. The work purported to be a biography of 
Chaitanya, but for historical and scientific purposes, it was almost 

useless,.But the situation has greatly changed since Rai 

Saheb Dineshchandra Sen began to publish his patient and scholarly 
researches into the history of Bengali Literature. The work of 
his painstaking labours was immediately recognised in the West by 
such well-known Orientalists as Barth and Senart, Rhys Davids, 
Grierson, Barnett, Kern and Oldenberg. The publication of this book 
did much to set in a clearer light the importance of a thorough 
acquaintance with this Vernacular literature of India for any true 

appreciation of her religious life. 

Though the Rai Saheb is not himself a Vaishnava, he brings, to the 
interpetation of the Vaishnava literature of his country a fine 
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enthusiasm and a sympathetic imagination. At the same time his 

imagination and sympathy are controlled by his historical sense... 

Before the publication of Mr. Sen’s work, the only way of getting 
anything like an adequate impression of the Vaishnava saint was by 
reading some of these prolix biographies written in old Bengali, such 
as the Chaitanya Charitamrita and the Chaitanya Bhagabat—^a task from 
which most foreigners naturally shrank.” • 

Let me now proceed to meet the arguments of my critics. Those 
who denounced the fifty pages of the Karchi as forged pointed out that 
it is mentioned in the Karchi that Chaitanya took a little food, at the 
house of Kashi Mitra, and hearing that the rice was called ” Gopalbhag " 
(offerings to god) burst into tears. The critics say that after his Sanyasa, 
Chaitanya lived upon a little food, drawn by his nostrils and thus kept 
himself alive. I do not know where such a queer statement was ever 
found. Even in the Charitamrita, the accepted biography of the master, 
frequent references are to be found about his taking solid food in the 
usual manner. 

The opponents would not believe in the statements of Govinda Das 
that when the latter was once attacked with a disease, Chaitanya gently 
touched his body with his hands to allay his pain. It is contended 
that it would be undignified on the part of such a divinity as Chaitanya 
was to offer this kind of service to a menial. 

Objections have also been raised against the statement that 
Chaitanya, in his trance, took a harlot in his arms and asked her to 
recite the name of Hari. The passage is one of the most wonderful 
instances of his divine frenzy and felicitous spiritual emotion. It invests 
him with the full glory of a great saint. Grim orthodoxy lays it down 
that Chaitanya would never touch a woman. It will be seen from this 
account to be found in the Karch3 that Chaitanya so far forgot himself 
in his trance and was so absolutely unconscious of everything outside 
that he trampled the body of Tirtha Ram who had prostrated himself 
before him under his feet. It was in such a condition that he had 
touched the harlot Satya’s person with God’s name on his lips. 

In some points^ the account given in the Chaitanya Charitamrita 
does not agree with that of the Karchi; so they hold the Karcha to be 
unreliable. But I consider the Karcha to be all the more reliable for it, 
having been written by au eye>witnes.«. The Charitamrita was written 
93 yoail after the Karchfi. In a country like India, one knows full well 
what monstrous fables grow round a great apostle within a few years 
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of his death. The Chaitanya Charitamrita docs not agree with the 
Chaitanya Bhagabat also, in some points. But the opponents do not 
assail either of these authorities on that ground. But if there are 
matters in which the Karcha does not agree with the standard 
biographies, I for myself, would, even at the risk of incurring the 
umbrage of a section of the orthodox Vaishnavas, give credit to the 
Karcha, as written by a man on the spot in preference to the later 
works, whatever sanctity they may carry in popular Vaishnava opinion. 

Renowned men like late Babus Shishirkumar Ghosh and Matilal 
Ghose had actually seen the old MS. of the Karcha and had stated 
their doubts about the authenticity of the first fifty pages only. But my 
opponents would now seek to denounce the whole book as unauthentic, 
by means of flimsy and puerile arguments. 

Now it is quite true, and proved by various authorities that there 
were two manuscripts of the Karchs, the first one of which, counting 
from the present time, would be about 300 years old. The accounts 
given of the Deccan are so faithful and minute that it would be impossi* 
ble for a man to give such detailed information of the various places 
without travelling the whole country himself. Can it be believed that 
at least 300 years ago a man having visited all the shrines of the Deccan, 
forged a story like that ? The MS., it should be remembered, was 300 
years old. There was no Survey map at the time to be of any help to 
him. A distinguished Bengalee wrote a history the other day, in which 
he incorporated the account of Chaitanya's travel in the Deccan from 
the Karcha. He was approached by my opponents with a request to 
expunge those passages from his book; they even agreed to bear the 
cost of recasting his book according to their suggestions. This, of 
course, the historian refused to do, stating that he would believe in 
the account of the Karcha. I have been receiving thundering letters, 
in which I am required to believe in nothing except what is stated in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrita. I will refer to one interesting incident in this 
connection. Sometime ago, a Vaishnava was writing a book on the 
tour of Chaitanya in the southern countries. I chanced to see two or 
three forms of the book when it was in the press. There he was 
declaiming Govinda Das over the line, “ It made even the piece of 
burnt wood, as he was, swell in great love ” 

1) Govinda Das referred to a dark-coloured Sannyasi in th^'i^sbove 
line, but the writer fancied that he had thus insultingly referred to 
Chaitanya; so he indulged in long and atrocious vituperations against 
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Govinda. When I pointed out his mistake the Vaishnava zealot had then, 
to destroy the two forms, which he had already got printed. 

Such has been the fate of Govinda Das at the hands of some of his 
countrymen professing the Vaishnava creed. But yet no dog was ever 
more attached to his master than was he to Chaitanya. I believe>that it is 
not possible for any man of the present day to write a book like that. 
Its words are all inspired, as he was near the inspired presence of the 
great personality of a divine man. His work is being read with tears by 
hundreds of men for there is the breath of fresh spiritual life blown over 
his sentences~the inspiration imbibed from the God-man of Nadia. For 
myself, I got the printed edition and used the materials, available in it; 
and I will continue to believe that amongst the great biographies of 
Chaitanya, it is the greatest in respect of accuracy and wealth of 
historical details though the book is a small one and refers to a short 
period of the Master’s life. 

I believe, also, that the Sri Govinda of Chaitanya Charitamrita, who 
was a constant companion of the Master in his latter life, is probably 
the same Govinda Das, for reasons stated in my work “ Chaitanya and 
his Companions, (pp. 236-37). 

Govinda tried to hide his name and identity from the public for the 
obvious reason of saving himself from being discovered and caught hold 
of by his kinsmen, and particularly by his wife, who was so anxious 
to get him back into the folds of family life once more ; hence his 
notes were concealed ( fWFl itf^ “ I jot down 

the notes and keep them in great privacy ”). It is for this reason that 
the Karcha was not widely known in those days. Its discovery would 
frustrate the object of the writer’s ascetic vow. Hence he did not 
give it out to the public. Krishna Das Kaviraj did not get it in his 
hands when he wrote a short account of Chaitanya’s tour in the Deccan. 
Hence he has not mentioned Govinda’s name. He has mentioned the 
name of Kala Krishna Das, whom, also, we find mentioned in the 
Karcha. The latter, for same reason or other, abandoned his travel, as 
appears to be the case from the account of the Karcha. 

Govinda Karmakar, as a companion of Chaitanya is, as we have 
stated before, mentioned in the Chaitanya Mangal of Jayananda, who 
being a contemporary of Chaitanya, was the better-informed man. 
Govinda, as the companion and attendant of Chaitanya in his travels 
in Sduthern India, has also been mentioned by the great poet Balaram 
Das of undisputed authority amongst the othodox Varshnavas (Gaura 
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Pada Tarangini) I would not have written this rather long discourse, had 
not my opponents tried to influence my esteemed friend and patron 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi, K,C.I.E., and other worthy 
friends of mine like Dr. Pramat hanath Banerjea and Satyendra Nath 
Bose, M.A. 

One of the allegations against the KarchS has been that some months 
after the Sannyas, Chaitanya i's described as having worn matted locks on 
his head. His head was clean-shaved at the time of Sannyasa, so how 
could he get matted locks within five or six months from the time ? The 
custom of wearing artificial matted locks on the eve of a long journey 
is prevalent amongst the Sannyasis, for the purpose of protecting their 
heads from exposure. The custom is of a hoary antiquity and I may 
refer my readers to a text from the Ramayana of Valmiki, 

ii” 

(Let it be so. For the fulfilment of the king’s vow, I shall depart hence 
wearing matted locks and bark-garments, to dwell in the forest.) But if 
one does not cut or comb his hair, it may become matted by itself in 
such a time. Besides Chaitanya’s laxuriant growth of hair has been 
referred to by many of his biographers. 

The MS. was an old one, and it was difficult to grasp the readings 
in some places. The veteran Pandits and gurus, Jaygopal Goswami 
and Madan Gopal Goswami deciphered the letters, where they presented 
any difficulty, with great care. It should be stated here that the Pandits 
of the old school, while editing these poems, are found here and there, 
to substitute simple words in places of archaic and antiquated forms, such 
for instance, as for for etc. Such small changes 

must have been effected by the editor. But the simplicity of the language 
is not always a test for judging the age of a poem. That the KarchS 
is replete with many old and archaic forms may be observed from such 
phrases as * etc. 

Rabindra Nath and Madhusudan were almost contemporaries, but the 
language of the two shows such a vast difference that they seem to 
belong to widely different ages. Chandi Das’s more familiar poems are 
much simpler in language than the Karcha, though the former is more 
than a hundred years older than the latter. The fact is that when a man 
writes without being actuated by pedantry but by a real craving for 
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Expressing an idea, he is generally found to be simple and unpretentious. 
The Ramayaria of Valmiki, is for this reason, much simpler than the 
classical poems of a much later age. 

Pandit Jaygopal. Goswami is now dead. His eldest son, Pandit 
Banwari Lai Goswami is now one of the most revered names amongst the 
Goswamis of Santipur. He is about seventy years of age and is a 
renowned Bengali poet himself. His Khichuri, Polao’ and other poems 
have won for him an abiding reputation in our literature. I requested 
him sometime ago to give me a history of the MS., from which the 
printed edition of the Karcha was taken by his scholarly father. I have 
the highest regard for Banwari Lai Goswami as a man. He has given 
me the following account, which will show the entire facts of the case 
and which may be accepted as a true and accurate statement. 

“ Fifty years ago, Babu Kalidas Nath, the writer of a biographical 
account of the poet Jagadananda, brought several old Manuscripts to my 
father. One of these Manuscripts was a Karcha by Govinda Das, 
another a life of Advaita and the re.st were old works on Vaishnavism. 
My father borrowed the Karcha and the life of Advaita from Kalidas 
Nath for a perusal. He felt these two works to be of great spiritual 
merit and set about copying them. My revered father used to write a 
very quick hand, so that in a few days, he finished a copy of the 
Karcha. 

“ There were many errors in the Karcha and in some places the 
Manuscript was worm-eaten. Pandit Madan Gopal Goswami rendered 
considerable assistance in deciphering the reading of the text. Eight 
or nine years later, the Karcha appeared in print, when I showed a 
portion of the same and the life of Advaitacharyya to my talented 
friend, Babu Akshaychandra Sarkar. Babu Akshaychandra reviewed 
the Advaita Mangal by Haricharan in three successive issues of the 
‘ Sadharni,’ and felt much interest and was greatly delighted in going 
through a portion of the Karcha as well. 

“Eather gave a few pages of the Karcha to Sisir Babu for his 
perusal and Sisir Babu, again, lent them to Dr. Sambhu Ch. 
Mooketjee from whose custody, somehow or other, these pages were lost, 

." It waa at considerable pains that the lost treasure could at last be 
recovered. Copies of some portions of the two lost forms had been 
preserved ; and fortunately enough a second MS. of the book was 
oh^iiied . from Late Hari Nath Goswami, * and thus the Karcha was 
iinaliy recovered.*. 
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My esteemed father was well-known all over the Vaishnava world. 
There may be trivial points of disparity between the Chaitanya of 
Charitamrita and Chaitanya as described in the KarchS. But is it not 
known to the controversialists that Pandit Jay Gopal and Madan Gopal, 
had, so to speak, churned the ocean of the Vaishnava lore ? They were 
approached by a good number of scholars for the interpretation of 
the Ananda Vrindaban Champu and the elucidation of the knotty 
texts of the Bhagabata. Every work has its peculiar merits; the 
beauty of the Karcha lies in its charming simplicity. The readers of 
this work must, one and all, have to admit that it emanated from 
the pen of a truly devoted soul, resembling, as it does, in clearness and 
sanctity the sacred streams of the Gomukhi." ^ 

We refrain from quoting Sj. Banwari Lai’s letter in full. Evidently 
the audacious attempts on the part of the biassed section of the orthodox 
Vaishnavas, to cast a slur on my humble literary works, and what is 
worse still, on the honesty of his venerable father, the late lamented 
Pandit Jay Gopal Goswami, have aroused the righteous indignation of 
Pandit Banwari Lai, who has given free vent to his BrahmaniC ire in 
his long letter to me. But I am not going to quote the letter in full. 

The Forward, in its issue of the 25th January, 1925, published a 
long article which took nearly two columns of the paper. The writer 
sighs over the lack of all historical sense of our countrymen. Orthodox 
religious sentiments have always stood in the way of faithfully record¬ 
ing all historical narratives in India. He has clearly shown how 
ignorance and belief in the supernatural have been great enemies to 
historical research in this country. There are orthodox men in the 
country who will try their level best to thwart all historical purpose and 
pursuade their well-to-do disciples to open their purse liberally in 
paying for organisations started in defence of their “ religious cause.” 

Happily, the number of those, who are denouncing this great work 
is very small. A large number of orthodox Vaishnavas themselves, with 
open mind, believe in its genuineness. I have referred to the fact that 
Babu Sisirkumar Ghose, with whom the old Manuscript had been lying 
for a time, used its materials in his ‘ Amiya Nimai Charit.’ Babu 
Rakhaldas Banerjee in his history of Bengal, has drawn largely from 
this work in preparing his sketch of Chaitanya. Babu Achyuta Charan 
Tattwanidhi, the famous literateur, whom the Government of Assam 
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has recompensed with a literary pension, wrote to me to say that he 
believed the Karcha to be a genuine work. His opinion was quoted 
by me in the first edition of my Banga Bhasha O Sahitya. Late 
Babu Haradhan Datta Bhaktinidhi, whose scholarship in Vaishnava 
literature was unique and wonderful, took a great help from the 
Karcha in his valuable contributions to the leading Bengali journals of 
his time. Pt. Jybtiprakasa Bhagabatbhusan has written a long article 
refuting the flimsy arguments of the enemies of the Karcha. Babu Jagot 
Bandhu Bhadra, a devout Vaishnava scholar used tfie materials of the 
Karcha in the Introduction to his famous “ Gour Pada Tarangini.” 

One of the more important reasons, which, however, the adverse 
critics dare not express, for their calling in question the authencity of 
the Karcha, is the fact that Chaitanya is represented therein as paying 
his respects before all the temples, in Southern India, whether it was 
Saiva or Sakta. He was a divine man, who cared for God and not for 
any sect. It would indeed be a pity, if he had entertained narrow 
sectarian views. The letter of the venerable Pandit Banwari Lai 
Goswami is sufficient to show the full history of the case and we need 
hardly say anything more in defence of the Karcha. 


Dinesh Chandra Sen 
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“LET US TURN ASIDE TO ILISSUS'* 

“Let us turn aside to Ilissus,” 

And sit ’neath the plane-trees’ shade, 
Where Socrates and young Phaedrus 
Once sat and wise discourse made. 

We will hear above the cicalas, 

And list to the song of birds, 

And dream that the Sage is still with us. 
And that we drink in his words. 

We’ll lean where the breath of Aeolus 
Is blowing the fragrant thyme. 

And our thoughts will flow forth in paeans. 
^I'hat the birds will weave into rhyme. 


They say that the gods have all vanished, 
That Pan, the Piper, is dead-- 
That the age of romance and chivalry 
Have with them this planet fled; 

But their eyes and ears arc all holden, 

Pan pipes, but they do not heed-— 

To the calf of gold they pay tribute, 

While to god Moloch they feed 

Their hearts, and their youth, and happiness, 

And Life’s great meaning dclies. 

Till grief or pain, or the hand of Death 
Sweeps the dark veil from their eyes ! 


Some worship, and slay for great Allah, 
Some kiss Krishna’s lotus feet— 

Some bow at the shrine of god Buddha, 
Some find Confucian laws meet. 


16 
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While some chanting prayers to Jehovah. 
Give where the giving is seen— 

And others proclaim that they follow, 
The steps of the Nazarine. 

All races and men bow to something, 
Wheree’er human feet hav^ trod. 

And only “ the fool said in his heart f 
Death ends all —there is no God 
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They may prate of the mighty atom, 
And quaff god Science's red brew— 
Or evolve old thoughts, as old as time, 
And re-christen them as new! 

The Indians, in their “ Great Spirit,” 
Like the Pantheists of old. 

Come nearer solving the mystery. 
Than formulate creed can hold! 
Whether Jove, Is vara or Allah 
Or Pagan, Gentile or Jew, 

In all beliefs is the thread of gold 
That Truth's shuttle has run thr’u’. 


If we shed our superfluities. 

And naked and upright stand— 

Freed from all “purple phylacteries,” 

As fresh from our Maker’s Hand— 

If we wander deep in a forest. 

When twilight steals o’er the earth. 

And hold for one night our watch with Him, 
And witness a new Day’s birth— 

We’ll know that the gods are still with us— 
The nymph, and dryad, and faun; 

That god Pan .still flutes his enchantments, 
Ere comes the ‘ gold-fingered Dawn ! ’ 
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When we can pray with great Socrates, 

“ To he beautiful withinf 
We’ll realize immortality, 

And be freed from grief and sin. 

We will solve Eleusian mysteries, 

And become initiate ! 

We will master our own destiny, 

And weave as we will our fate. 

“ Let us turn aside to Ilissus,” 

Afar from all human strife. 

And commune with God for an hour, 

And learn the secrets of life. 

Teresa Strickland 
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RAILWAY FINANCE AND RAILWAY ORGANI- 

ZATION 

I. Railway Finance. 

Let us go back a little and refer to the past history of 
Indian Railways so as to be able to understand Railway 
finance of India fully and to appreciate it thoroughly. As it 
is known, the first Railways in India were owned and built by 
British companies or by British private enterprise. The British 
private enterprise, which offered to build railways in India, 
wanted a minimum guarantee of 5 per cent, dividend on the 
capital outlay and a premium of 20 to 25 per cent, over and 
above the share value of their investments, at the time of 
Government purchase of the railways, and, further, Government 
supplied land, on which the railways were to be built, free 
of cost, and also land for excavating the earth for making up 
the railway embankments, over which the railway lines were 
to be laid, as well as land for providing clay for manufactur¬ 
ing bricks, etc., were given free of cost to railway companies. 
It must be remembered that in those days the knowledge of 
how to build railways was meagre and confined to few firms 
in Europe—India had no trained contractors or engineers 
versed in railway construction. Therefore the private enter¬ 
prise which built the railways in India, had to import from 
Europe not only iron and steel goods but engineers, trained 
supervisors of the foreman and overseer type and skilled 
labourers and the cost of construction also was not so cheap as 
it otherwise might have been. But what is to be regretted is 
that even to-day most Engineers, Superior Officers and 
Foreman Mechanics are non-Indians. 

The Government reserved to itself the right of purchasing 
the railways after a certain number of years, and this purchase 
money was mostly paid by the Government by annuities 
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which were to run for several years. These annuity payments 
on account of railways, that ha\?e been purchased by the State, 
had hitherto, along with the interest payable thereon, been 
met out of the railway revenues of the Government of India 
but, in future, while the annuities in redemption of capital 
w’^ould be paid out of the -general finances of the Government 
of India, from the contributions made by Railway finance to 
the general finance, the interest on such annuities will be a 
direct charge against Railway Revenue. In some cases cash 
payments were made in purchase of railways, and the money 
required for such payments was mostly paid out of loans 
incurred by the Governments, both in India and in England. 
The first railways purchased by the Government were the 
East India Railway in 1879, the E. B, Railway in 1883, the 
Sindh Punjab and Delhi Railway in 1886, and so on, and the 
acquisition of the present State-owned Railways was completed 
in 1907, but in most cases, they were given back to new 
companies, formed out of the old companies, for purposes of 
working and the new companies became lessees for working 
the railways and the companies w’^ere part owmers at the same 
time although their share of investment was small. And on 
such investments of companies, a minimum dividend was 
guaranteed, but the rate of this minimum guaranteed dividend 
was less than 5 per cent., ric., B to 4 per cent., but the companies 
were allowed a share of the surplus profits, when there were 
such profits available, after meeting all the liabilities and charges 
against railway revenue. This share of surplus profits of the 
companies was comparatively small and to earn it the rail¬ 
ways had to strive a great deal to increase their revenue and 
to economise in their working expenses. 

After the railways had been acquired by the State, all 
further capital was provided for by the Government or under 
guarantee of the Government (viz., of the Secretary of State) 
and the sources from which money was provided for railways 
(State) were as follows : 
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(1) Out of surplus of general revenues of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(2) By raising capital by the Government in Rupee 
loans in India or by sterling loans in England. 

(3) By issue of debentures in England on the guarantee 
of the Secretary of State for India. • 

(4) Erom Savings Bank deposits. 

(6) By appropriation of Famine Insurance grants for 
avoidance of debt. 

(6) Half profits on Rupee coinage. 

To all intents and purposes railways, w^hether State-owmed 
or company-owned, are treated as commercial enterprises 
of vast magnitude. In every part of the w'orld, mass 
productions, and internal development of a country have 
been largely due to railways. Railw'ays should, therefore, be 
always ready and should be enabled to meet the increased 
traffic, or in other words, the railways should be able to afford 
adequate transportation facilities to increasing business and 
productions which railways originally help to create and 
develop provided that in doing so the railways are not made a 
source of burden to tax-payers. 

Congestions of traffic on railways are common to all 
parts of the world, but during some years past, viz., for some 
years before, during and after the war, there was one conti¬ 
nuous tale of the inability of railways to carry the traffic 
offering. These failures on the part of the railw^ays of India 
was mainly due to the failure on the part of the principal 
owner, viz., the Government, to supply funds for capital 
expenditure, not only for development and extensions but 
even for essential renewals and repairs. 

The Goveriiment of India took the balance of net profits 
of all State-owned railways (after meeting working expenses, 
interest on loans and annuities, payments of annuities in re¬ 
demption of capital and payment of working company’s share 
of the surplus profits where there were such profits), and the 
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money on account of balance of net profits credited to the 
Government of India formed part of the total revenues of the 
Imperial Government from various sources, but for many 
years the nett surplus profits were very small and some 
times “ Nil’* The Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Council in preparing the annual Budget showed on 
the one side the summary of actual money received from 
various sources, such as Land Bevenue, Excise, Customs, 
iiailways, Post Offices and on the other side the sums 
required for expenditure such as for the civil admini¬ 
stration of the Government, maintenance of the army, for 
roads, buildings, irrigation, education, sanitation, railways, 
etc. This is how the Budget for eacli year was prepared. 
And all grants for the previous years on railways, if not spent 
during that year, lapsed and this system of lapses led to the 
money being spent hurriedly (therefore not always economi¬ 
cally) towards the end of the financial year. 

The Finance Member is bound to economise under all 
heads, and his task is no easy one, viz.^ to provide funds 
for expenses on all sides, especially during years when the 
crops fail and there are famines or when trade depres¬ 
sions and bad harvests reduce the incomes from customs 
and duties and also from railways and from land revenue. 
Thus the annual allotments or grants were dependent on the 
sum available in the hands of the Government of India. 
Now, when the amount fell short of the demands, it was not 
so easy and possible for the Finance Member to cut down the 
expenses of civil administration or of the standing army, and 
thus the curtailments fell on railways, public works, irriga¬ 
tion, sanitation, education and so on. It is true that railways 
and irrigation being practically commercial concerns the 
Government was allowed to borrow money for such produc¬ 
tive works. But the borrowings were limited as the Finance 
Member and the Government of India were naturally cautious. 
Many held the view that India could not well afford the 
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expenditure that was being incurred on railways. Thus not 
only new railway extensions, double lines, more wagons, 
engines and carriages, which were essential for development 
of railway traffic, were kept in abeyance, but in many 
cases renewals and repairs suffered and since it was not 
known till the last moment what sura would be allotted 
to railways during the next year works that had been 
approved of by the Government and started out of previous 
year’s grants, in expectation of further grants being given 
during subsequent years to finish them, had to be stopped, 
and although in many cases materials were on the spot there 
was no money for their construction. Thus both the railway 
property and the trade and industries suffered. 

The McKay Committee of 1607 considered that to meet 
the expenditure on railway extensions, for more rolling stock, 
better facilities and substantial renewals, there should be a 
sum not less than 18f crores a year as the minimum sum 
available for expenditure steadily year after year. During 
the years following this recommendation to 16 crores per 
year were spent during 1908 to 1912-13, and 18 crores per 
year were only spent in 1913-14 and 1914-15, but during the 
war the expenditure fell down to 12 crores and eventually to 
6 and 4^ crores per year. Both money and materials were 
scarce during the war and for some time thereafter, and the 
prices of materials were high. In the meanwhile, the railw^ays 
not only suffered and deteriorated for want of timely repairs 
and renewals but the railways were worked under very heavy 
strain during the war which caused further depreciation in 
railway property with the result that large suras of money >vere 
needed, to bring the Bail way property to safe standard, 

secondly^ to bring the railway facilities up to date to meet the 
increasing traffic (in fact the evidence before the Acworth 
Railway Committee shewed that if the railway could provide 
adequate facilities the railway traffic would increase enormously 
and thus add to the prosperity of the country), and thirdly, 
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money was also needed to build such urgently needed railways 
as would, besides developing and opening out new tracts, bring 
almost an immediate and a reasonable return on the ca])ital 
outlay. Thus the K/ailway Finance Committee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, consisting of both officials and non-onicials, 
sanctioned that for five years to come from 1922-23, 30 crores 
a year should bo provided and 150 crores for five years expeii- 
ditnre were sanctioned and it was agreed by the said Com¬ 
mittee and the Lord Inchcape Retrenchment Corainittee that 
another 150 crores for the subsequent five years might also bo 
spent mainly for rehabilitation of railways. 

All these sums had and have to be raised bv loans, 
and the inttu-ost that has to be paid now-a-days is higher than 
that paid before the war and having regard to the old outstand¬ 
ing liability in connection with loans and redemption of c ipital 
and to the fresh liabilities that are being incurred it is 
essential that the Railways should be carefully and economi¬ 
cally administered and measures taken to see that no money i^ 
spent that would not bring in a direct and a fair return. 

In this connection it may be useful to qinde the follow¬ 
ing remarks from a paper read about five years ago by Major 
General Sir Henry Thornton, formerly in a responsible 
position on American Railways, subsequently General 
Manager of the Great Eastern Railway of England and now 
Chairman of the Canadian National Railways. He said as 
follows;— 

In so far as Railways are concerned some essentials are— 

(1) Such rates and fares as will permit the payment of a 
reasonable return on the capital outlay and a sufficient margin 
to permit always the borrowing of such sums as will enable 
the Railway to improve its services and to provide adequate 
facilities for increasing business. 

(2) Such administrative arrangements as will ensure 
efficient and economical working. 

Such things are all in the interests of the public but it is 

17 
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necessary that the Railways should realise that they would 
have to meet their expenses out of their own earnings and 
will have to pay a dividend and that they would be respon¬ 
sible for any loans and interest thereon and that at the same 
time they must he able to so economise in their expenses as 
to increase their revenue in order to be able to offer reason¬ 
able rates and fares and to carry traffic efficiently, the latter 
being the main object for which railways were built. 

To be able to attain all these it is only right that Rail¬ 
ways should know that they are to be left to their own re¬ 
sources and will liave to regulate their own budget, but this 
was not possible if they were to be dependent on annual 
budget grants to be made out of the general finances of the 
Government of India. Por these reasons and for the conti¬ 
nuance of railway improvements in a businesslike manner to 
finish the needed n-orks in time and economically, and for 
stability of railway finance and railway policy particularly in 
regard to rates and fares it was necessary that the railway 
finance should be separated from the general finance so that 
the Railways would know what money they would have avail¬ 
able to complete the additions, alterations and improvements. 
At the same time, however, control of the representatives of the 
people, who are the real owners of the State Railways, should 
not be ineffective so that the broader interests of the country 
are not sacrificed in any way and that the Railway Managers 
do not act against such interests. 

The Indian State Railway finance has now been separated 
and the Railway expenditure will have to be met from State 
railway earnings. First and foremost, the railway working 
expenses will have to be met, and the balance next utilised 
in paying up liabilities on account of interest on borrowed and 
unpaid capital of the railways and then in subscribing towards 
depreciation and sinking funds, and after this a certain amount 
based’on a fixed percentage on the capital outlay of the rail¬ 
ways has to be paid to the credit of ’the general finances of 
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the country. And the balance ia to be spent on railway 
account alone, e,g.^ in new works, in increasing the Railway 
reserve fund, in granting more facilities or in reducing the 
surplus by granting lower rates and fares. The individual 
State Railways would be allowed tc take loans from reserves. 

Fresh loans for ne\^ works, for improvements to and 
rehabilitation of railways would have to be raised in future (as 
was done in the past) and this will bo raised by tlie Govern- 
ment on the guarantee of the Secretary of State, in England 
and in India, on the general credit of India but all the liabi¬ 
lity for interest on and for repaymant of such debts will be 
that of the State railways. 

With the separation of the Railway finance from the 
General finance it is, however, not yet contemplated that each 
State Railway’s finance will be entirely separated in this sense 
that each railway will be allowed to utilise its surplus profits in 
the best way suitable to or considered necessary iji the interests 
of that particular railway itself or to make its own indepen¬ 
dent contribution to tlie General finance or create new works 
out of its surplus revenues. The idea is that the net revenue 
of each railway, after meeting all charges against gross 
revenue, will go to the credit side of the Government of India 
Railway Finance, the trustees of w^hich will be the Railway 
Department of the Government of India, who will use their 
discretion in allotting funds for expenditure on several State- 
owned railways according to the urgency and needs of the 
demands made by them. And, taking the interests of India 
as a whole, this is perhaps the best way of arranging things, 
seeing that most Railways are virtually the property of the 
same owner, mz>y the Government of India. But at the same 
time the Legislative Assembly should have perfect control 
over railway expenditure and railway policy. 
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II. Railway Organization. 

In European countries, and in India, the management 
was until recently departmental in that under the General 
Manager (or the Agent as he is yet called in India) there 
were heads of departments for the' engineering, locomotive, 
carriage and wagon, traffic, and other departments; each 
department had its own independent organisation throughout 
the line. The idea for the future is to decentralise control 
from Head Quarters which is now exercised through so many 
Heads of Departments, and to create complete divisional 
managements for various sections of a railway under Divi¬ 
sional Managers, who would control and be responsible for 
all tlie working of the operating branches of a railway on 
their respective divisions. Each Divisional Manager will prac¬ 
tically be the General Manager of his Division and all work in 
connection with booking, loading, transport and unloading 
of traffic and movement of wagons, carriages, engines and 
trains and maintenance of permanent-way (or the railway 
road) and of manning, cleaning, running and coaling of the 
engines and their distribution and movement will be done 
under il e authority or control of one man for the Division, 
viz., the Divisional Manager. Perhaps the issue of stores, 
and the auditing of bills on operative account will also be 
done on the Divisions. The heads of technical Departments 
instead of being responsible (as they were in the past) for 
work in connection with both building and running the 
railways in their various branches, will have the work of 
building, overhauling, heavy repairs, and will confine their 
attention to technical matters of special branches. The 
actual operation of railways will be separated from the build¬ 
ing of railways and of the railway property and also from the 
work of erecting, building and doing heavy repairs to and 
overhauling rolling stock* and from work in railway workshops. 
SimUarly the work of procuring traffic, fixing of rates, 
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settlement of claims for goods lost, damaged or delayed will 
also be separated from the work of operating the railways. 

The various branches of technical work and operation of 
railways will be as follows (all under the General Manager) : 

(1) Secretariat or Administrative, forming part of General 
Manager’s own office. 

(2) Operative or actual railway operation, and manage¬ 
ment in charge of Deputy or the General Alanager for Trans¬ 
portation to control the Divisional Managers, The designa¬ 
tion of this Deputy might be chief or general superintendent 
of transportation or operation. 

(3) Civil engineering branch of this technical work, viz.^ 
building of the railway and its property and the mechanical 
engineering branch which would build, erect, repair locomo¬ 
tives, carriages, wagons, plant machinery will be representa¬ 
tives of the Chief Building and Road Engineer who would 
also be under the General Manager. 

(t) Commercial branch or the branch of soliciting business 
for the railway, and fixing of rates and fares will be under the 
Commercial Traffic Manager who would also settle all claims, 
compensation for goods lost, damaged or delayed. This branch 
will also be under the General Manager. 

(5) Cash and Accounts and Audit under the chief auditor 
and accountant. This department on State-worked railways is 
practically under the Auditor General direct. 

(6) Stores purchases under a Stores Purchase Super¬ 
intendent also under the General Manager. 

(7) Medical and Sanitation Department under a Chief 
Medical Officer. 

(8) Mining Department in charge of the mines under a 
Chief Mining Engineer also responsible directly for his Depart¬ 
ment to the General Manager. 

The operative branch under Deputy General Manager for 
Transportation (or General Superintendent of Transportation), 
is intended to be the main working branch. This branch, it it 
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intended, will control the movement of trains, wagons, 
carriages and engines, the working of stations, signals, and the 
operative branch will also carry out petty repairs to engines, 
wagons and carriages that are in everyday use on lines of the 
railway and are employed in connection with the working of 
traffic. The work of receiving, forwarding and delivery of 
traffic as well as their carriage will be the work of the opera¬ 
tive or Transportation branch. The Technical branch of Civil 
Engineering will build the roads, bridges, buildings, but will 
not maintain them as the Operative Section also takes over the 
work of maintenance as is the case on railroads in U. S. A. 
The Mechanical Engineering Branch will hold charge of build¬ 
ing, erecting and repairing wagons, carriages, brakevans, engines 
and machinery ; and the workshops (locomotive shops and the 
carriage and wagon shops and the electric shops and the 
power houses) will be under the Chief Engineer for Mechanical 
Department. The time may come when the Electrical Depart¬ 
ment head will be a very important person. And on some 
railways even now the Chief Electrical Eailwaymen may not 
be under the Chief Mechanical Engineer. Even now he may 
be in charge of the Departmental Organisation directly under 
the General Manager. And the Commercial branch would 
look to the securing of and canvassing for traffic and to the 
fixing of rates and fares, and settlement of claims for goods 
lost, damaged, or pilfered. 

In connection with the new organisation for Indian Rail¬ 
ways it should be remembered that in the country from which 
the Divisional System has come, no one form of organisation is 
common to all railways {viz., in America). Eor instance, on 
the Pennsylvania Railway System, which is one of the largest 
systems under one control in the world, the organisation is 
divisional while on the New York Central System, which is the 
second most important Railway System in U. S. A., the organi¬ 
sation is departmental. Not only this; even between any two 
ra^way systems in U. S. A. that are under Divisional * System 
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the organisation is not entirely alike. There ere sometimes 
material differences and distinct traces of Departmental 
organisation yet remain even within the Divisional System. 
Whatever might have been its defects, the Departmental System 
had one distinct advantage ; under it there were on the line 
and on the spot District Officers for each branch of railway 
work, who had specialised in their respective branches. Under 
departmentalism efficiency in each particular line of railway 
operation was assured, but with the growth of and extension 
to railways, and their business, both co-operation and combina¬ 
tion became essential along with specialisation, particularly 
betvreen the Transportation (traffic) and Locomotive Depart¬ 
ments. In the past, Traffic Transportation and the Traffic 
Commercial branches were combined together and, similarly, 
the Locomotive Running and the Mechanical Engineering 
branches were parts of one department. The original main 
idea is to separate the Traffic Commercial from the Traffic 
Transportation branch and the Locomotive Running from the 
Mechanical branch and to bring about a close combination 
between the Transportation (Traffic) and the Locomotive 
(Running) Departments. But at the same time, it is essential¬ 
ly necessary that Locomotive engines and rolling stock 
(carriages and wagons) should be kept up in a thorough 
state of repairs and in an efficient condition of working, but 
this can hardly be attained unless mechanical experts are 
looking after them constantly. In the same way it is also 
essential that the bridges and important structures should be 
looked after under the supervision of experts for the sake of 
safety, if not for anything else. Therefore, it is a matter for 
every careful consideration how far the transportation depart¬ 
ment should take over the responsibility for the technical side 
of the work relating to rolling stock and the railway lines, 
bridges and structures. At present undey the General Manager 
or the Agent, as he is called in India, there are Heads 
of Departments, such as Traffic Manager, Superintendent 
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of Transportation, Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent, and under them there are the District 
Traffic Managers, District Transportation Superintendents, 
District Loco and Carriage Superintendents, and District 
Engineers of roads, bridges and buildings working under 
their respective heads of departments' and it is to be considered 
how far the work of these officers could be taken over by the 
Transportation or Operative Department, and by the Divi¬ 
sional Superintendents of this Department. 

Now as to repairs to rolling stock and engines it is to be 
remembered that when they are taken out of traffic use for 
repairs they reduce the capacity of the railways to carry 
traffic. But supposing the transportation department was in 
charge of all repairs and it was entirely their business to 
decide when engines and rolling stock should be sent for petty 
repairs or for thorough repairs there might be the danger of 
hurrying up ordinary repairs, resulting in more and constant 
patchwork, and delays in sparing stock for thorough repairs 
and the stock may deteriorate for want of timely and proper 
repairs. The transportation department, whose main business 
will be to move more and more traffic, might not always look 
to the mechanical side of the work as carefully as mechanical 
experts would naturally do. It is recognised at least by some 
railways in other parts of the world that all technical 
work, relating to building, erecting, fitting and repairing 
of rolling stock, should be in the hands of the mechanical 
department and that in the Kunning Shed shops where engines 
are stabled in between runs and are attended to in regard to 
petty and ordinary repairs or in the sectional carriage and 
wagon repairing depots there should be a head mechanic 
responsible to the department of the Chief Mechanical Engi¬ 
neer for repairs and maintenance, and that there should also be 
a running foreman of the transportation department, who would 
control engine drivers, firemen, cleaners, as these men belong 
to the train service, and that the said foreman should 
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also look after storage and issue of fuel, stores and oil for 
engines. 

The Transportation Manager or the Chief Superintendent 
of Transportation or Operation whatever he might be called, 
would include in his Department the latter work the work 
supervised by the Kunning Foreman) and he may have a 
Deputy for Locomotive and carriage and wagon running in his 
office, i.e.f the office of the Transportation Manager, but it is 
debatable whether on the Districts the District Transportation 
officers, whose main work will be traffic transportation, should 
take charge of the work of Locomotive Running, especially 
of repairs. As already stated, there were and there are 
District Locomotive, Carriage and Wagon Superintendents, 
for each District. In Great Britain on some Railways there 
has been created a new Locomotive Running Department 
(separate and distinct from the Traffic Transportation 
Department). In India the offices of the District Transpor¬ 
tation officers might be at the same place, as the offices 
of the District Loco, Carriage and Wagon Superintendents 
and the latter might have an Assistant Superintendent, 
who would look after the work of the Locomotive Foremen, 
and this Assistant of the District Loco Superintendent, 
while working under the orders of the District Xiooo 
officer, may work in close co-operation with the District 
Transportation officer, but the District Loco officer should 
have the responsibility for such work, i.e., his responsibility 
to be joint, viz., for mechanical work to the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer and for locomotive running to the Transportation 
Manager or Chief Superintendent of Transportation. Ihe 
District Transportation officer would be in charge of stations, 
Station Masters, Signal Cabins, Signalmen, Telegraph offices, 
Telegraphists, Guards, Brakesmen, Ticket Collectors, ITards, 
Yard Staff, Porters, Pointsmen and be responsible for wagon, 
carriage and train movements, distribution of wagons, but in 
respect of selection of engine crew and supervision of their 

18 
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work, for supplying fuel and oil to engines one Assistant 
Superintendent in the office of the District Loco Superintendent 
might be given this work, who would be practically working 
for the Transportation Department, and in close consultation 
with the District Transportation officer, but should be subject 
to the control and supervision of the District Loco Superinten¬ 
dent who, as it is said, will have joint responsibility to the 
Transportation Manager and to the Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
The District Loco Superintendent because of his technical 
knowledge would know better where to look for defects and 
how to remedy them than the District Transportation officer. 
In any case as there would be a Deputy to the Transportation 
Manager for Locomotive Running he would be able to see that 
the District Loco officer’s Running Assistant is not neglecting 
the transportation side of the work. 

Lastly to come to the Commercial Department. As 
already stated this department would look to the development 
of traffic, canvass for traffic, fix rates and fares, and settle all 
claims for loss, damage, pilferage, or excess charges. The 
point is whether in addition the Commercial Department 
should also be responsible for the work in the goods and the 
booking offices. At stations, where there are no separate and 
independent goods sheds or city booking offices, the goods and 
booking clerks will be under the Station Master, who would 
be under the transportation department for purposes of 
discipline, but he should also attend to matters relating to 
goods and coaching work of the Commercial Department; 
because it is essential that there should be only one master at 
the station, everybody being under his control. But the city 
booking offices and all the goods offices and goods sheds that 
are separate or distinct from stations might be under the 
Commercial Department. There is, however, one point. It 
is tl^. Much depends on the work of loading of wagons, 
keeping the goods sheds clear and on arrangements for unload¬ 
ing of goods as to the success of operative work and this being 
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SO, the goods sheds should be under the Operative Superin¬ 
tendent. At the same time, the Commercial Department is 
the fittest Department to control the work of booking of goods, 
and accuracy in the matter of collection of charges. This 
being so, it is not unsound to think that men engaged in such 
work should be under the Commercial Department; but, at the 
same time, dual control in a goods shed, viz., of the Opera¬ 
tive Department for operative work and of the Commercial 
Department for commercial work, should be avoided. Under 
such circumstances it may be wiser to leave all work in the 
goods and booking ofiices at stations under the Divisional 
Superintendent, the latter being assisted by a staff officer, 
who has special knowledge of Commercial Department, who 
would, subject to the control of the District Superintendent, 
supervise the work of the goods, booking and parcels clerks. 
This officer is to be sent on loan to the District Superin¬ 
tendent by the Chief Traffic Manager. All transhipment 
work and labour may be under the Transportation Depart¬ 
ment. 

Now, the CommercialDepartment should supply informa¬ 
tion to the Transportation Department in regard to traffic 
developments and although the distribution of wagons should 
be under the Transportation Department, this Department 
should conform to the wishes of the Commercial Department 
in matters where wagon supplies might be given preference 
or more-or better supplies should be given, or supplies curtailed 
without creating undue preference. If it were possible, in all 
cases, that the District Commercial Officer should also be at 
the same place as the District Transportation Officer then the 
District Commercial Officer might look to the wagon distribution 
list of the Transportation Department every day and suggest 
changes and modifications where necessary, but whereas it is 
possible for the offices of the Traffic Transportation, the Loco 
and the Engineering Officers to be at the same station, it may 
be necessary that the District Commercial Office should be at 
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a commercial centre, which may not be'at the same place as 
the Railway Centre. Where the District transportation and the 
Commercial Offices are at the same place then, as already said, 
the commercial officer might scrutinise the station wagon 
distribution list every day but where this is not so, the District 
Commercial Officer and his inspectors would see and advise 
the District Superintendent beforehand at which stations 
the wagon demands should be met first or when there is likely 
to be a rush or increase of traffic, temporarily or permanently, 
and so on. The Commercial District Officers should assist 
in forming estimates of additional rolling stock required or of 
more facilities required for the future by furnishing estimates 
of traffic developments to assist in the preparation of the pro¬ 
gramme of expenses for improvements in facilities, additions 
to and extensions of railway facilities and rolling stock.^ 

8. C. Ghosb 


‘ Ewderahip Lecture on Aailwaj Eoonomios delivered at the Caloutte Uhivereity. 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE ^ 

The death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has deprived India of 
the greatest of her citizens. Among his contemporaries, others 
have been able to equal him in distinction, to surpass him in 
fame ; others have been able to serve their fatherland with as 
much devotion and fervour ; but none can dispute with him 
the glorious title to which he has the right. After brilliant 
studies in which he gave proof of gifts which were as much 
varied as exceptional, particularly in Mathematics, he took up 
Law as a profession, joined the Bar, quickly acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of a consummate jurist, and was finally called to sit as a 
judge in the High Court of Calcutta. But his activity could 
not content itself by professional work only, howsoever heavy it 
might be. He had above all the passion for the public good. 
In India, always struck by the ideal and worked up since the 
end of the nineteenth century by the awakening of the national 
spirit, the love of country naturally takes a mystic turn : it is a 
new religion which has come to attach itself to the cults con¬ 
secrated by tradition ; it speaks the same language as the rest, 
nourishes itself with the same dreams as they, and like them 
gladly awaits its victory through a miracle. With his intelli¬ 
gence of a lawyer accustomed to the exact sciences, Asutosh 
Mookerjee had discovered the power of the law and the role 
of education. Without having come to the West, without having 
studied elsewhere than in his own country, he had penetrated 
into the fundamental concepts which have built up the strength 
of Western societies, and he desired to serve himself with them. 

The University of Calcutta existed only in name : it con¬ 
sisted, as in England, of a group of affiliated colleges and a body 
of examiners. Sir Asutosh desired to endow at least Bengal with 


* Pablished in the Journal Asiatiquo for. Ja1j>September 1924: tnnilatad by 
ProtMior Soniti Kumar Ohstterji. 
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a truly superior education, with teachers and students animated 
by the same inspiration, conscious of their duties in the formation 
of a new India, and capable of fulfilling them. Master of his 
own method of action, he entered the committees and commis¬ 
sions, and took up a preponderating part therein: he was 
Senator, and Syndic, and finally Vice-Chancellor. He was 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; he created the 
Mathematical Society over which he presided. Wherever he 
came, he brought in order and life. A man of action, he would 
never sacrifice anything to the dream of a chimeric perfection ; 
to join the group round him he searched for the good, resigned 
himself to the mediocre, and left to time the task of rectifying 
the weaknesses of the present : he multiplied Chairs and 
Lectures and publications. So that while the other Universities 
of India vegetated, the University of Calcutta saw its Faculties 
flourish, its students to gather together, and teachers of Indian 
nationality installed in all the departments of instruction, and 
India herself installed in the centre of the programme of studies 
as their link and their justification ; the language of Bengal, 
Bengali, introduced as a subject of study, made illustrious by a 
long literature and entering the life of the world with the works 
of Tagore, has come to dispute with English, the official 
language, a part as language of instruction. 

The government, disarmed in the judicial department 
in front of an adversary wisely respectful of the laws, had 
recourse to political measures. The project of the partition 
of Bengal which had to be abandoned reluctantly before 
the violence of public protests was taken up again, to be 
transported into the domain of the University : the budget 
of the University was reduced, and a new University 
created at Dacca with a Mohammedan orientation was loaded 
with favours. Never was Sir Asutosh greater than in this 
crisis ; he held his own without departing for a single moment 
from the respect of the law ; he rejected humiliating transac¬ 
tions, and communicated to all, even to professors of British 
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birth, his disinterested ardour ; he would go a-begging, if it 
were necessary, so he declared, like the sages of the past, to 
feed the teachers and the students. In fact, whether he 
occupied the highest place as Vice-Chancellor (the governor of 
Bengal is ex-officio Chancellor) or whether he temporarily 
vacated the office, he was and he remained up to the last day 
’ the great master of the University. He presided over the two 
sections of scientific research (“ post-graduate study ”), science 
and letters. Everywhere he gave of his person, without res¬ 
traint ; he knew everything in detail, and received all who called ; 
he drew up reports and speeches, in which he untiringly exposed 
his plans and his aim : he would deliver them without fatigue, in 
a tone of psalmody which hammered on the phrases like ideas 
as if to drive them sure and drive them home into the mind of 
his audience. 

Built like a wrestler, short, massive, his strong form was 
borne by two robust pillars which his Bengali breeches—the 
dhoti —showed largely ; the face, imperious, had nevertheless 
an air of frankness which at once captivated ; the brusque¬ 
ness of his movement could not dissimulate the goodness 
of the soul ; the bushy moustache which fell on the lips like 
brushwood achieved to evoke a well-known figure : he was 
called the “Tiger” {puru^a-sardula). His courage never 
recoiled before any threat, from the moment that he thought 
of serving public good. A Buddhist enthusiast dreamed of 
restoring on the soil of India Buddhism that has long dis¬ 
appeared : he founded in Calcutta the Mahabodhi Society, 
and he offered the presidentship of it to Sir Asutosh. 
Sir Asutosh was orthodox, but he accepted it nevertheless, 
and it was he himself who received ceremonially the relics of the 
greatest among the sons of India. His daughter following the 
current usage was married at an early age, and while still a 
child she became a widow ; Sir Asutosh^ orthodox thpugh he 
was, dared to give her in marriage again, to the scandal of the 
high castes ; widowed a second time, she was taken away from 
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him by a premature death ; and the good souls saw in it the 
vengeance of the gods. But he did not lose str^gth, and 
sought his consolation only in the performance of new tasks. 

Fatigue ultimately succeeded in laying low this fighter^ 
who seemed to be indefatigable. A sudden death struck 
him down, on the 35th of May at Patna, where, retiring from 
the judgeship to practise at the Bar, he came to plead in a 
celebrated case. The University, and Bengal, are in mourning: 
but India does not know as yet all that she has lost. 

Sylvain Levi 
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A Antiga India E 0 Mundo Externo por Panduranga Pissur- 
lencar da Academia das Sciencas de Lisboa, Editoria—Livraria Coecho, 
Nova Goa, 1922. 

Prof. Pissurlencar is a member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Lisbon and enjoys the reputation of be n j a serious student of Ancient 
Indiaa History and Culture. In this volume he deals with the extremely 
interesting question of India's traffic with other parts of the world in 
ancient times and being a polyglot he has been able to strengthen liis 
position by quoting learned men of all countries and nationalities. 
The first four chapters deal with non-controversial matters. No one 
denies to-day the great part played by India in the history of Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra or even the celestial country of China. That she had 
commerce with Greece and Rome, Babylonia and Egypt is also un¬ 
disputed. But there will be some hestitation on the part of many to 
accept the author’s view about Indian discovery of America before 
Columbus set his foot on her eastern shores. But ihe question deserves 
a careful consideration and cannot be hastily dismissed. Professor 
Pissurlencar’s array of arguments is formidable indeed, particularly 
when we remember that many of the old Mexican monuments and 
manuscripts were wantonly destroyed by the Christian zeal of the 
mediaeval Spaniard. Albuquerque got a map of the world compiled 
in the fifteenth century b) some Javanese and the vast country of Brazil 
has been correctly shown there, d he frequent occurrence of Kirtinmkha 
in early American temples, the discovery of a Buddhist image and the 
identification of a Jaina Swetambar image cannot be dismissed as mere 
accidents. We also find our elephant-headed Ganesha claiming the 
adoration of the early people of the new world. Prof. Elliot Smith is 
definitely of opinion that the old temples of America afford a remarkable 
demonstration of the blended influences of Egypt, Babylonia, India and 
China and those of America. It is, however, impossible to discuss or 
repeat all these arguments here. 'I'lie hook has for the present reviewer 
a melancholy interest. It has been dedicated to Estevas Pereira, a 
Portuguese savant who has recently passed away, and the present 
writer was asked to review this book by the late Sir Asutosh shortly 
before his unexpected and untimely death. 

Prof. Pissurlencar’s style is easy and elegant and his arguments 
are logical and convincing. We commend this little volume to all 
students of Indology. 


A Study in Hindu Social Polity By Chandra Chakravarfy, pp, 
294 . Crown 8vo, comprises five chapters which deal with (1) Physical 
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Gei)grai)hy, (-2) Ethuic-elerneiits in Hindi Nationality, ( 3 ) Hindu Myths, 
( 4 ) Hindi Languages, ( 5 ) Hindi Scripts, (6) Caste, ( 7 ) Social Organisation. 

The author is well-known to many of us for his numerous writings, 
as well as for his past activity in the cause of Indian nationalism. 

As regards the first chapter nothing remains to be said. 'I'he second 
chapter is of considerable interest and in it the author discusses the various 
etiinie elements in the Indian population. According to the author the 
earliest inimigrants to India were an Australoid race, who came from 
Limuria. 'I'liese wi re followed by other races, e.ff., the Dravidians, the 
Aiyaiis and later on by the Sakas, and various other peoples who came in 
more recent times. The author’.? views on the origin of the Dravidians, 
and their eouueetion with the culture of Sumeria is interesting, but shows 
very little oriyinahty, being pr.ietieally an elaboration of the views of Hall 
ami otln IS. The lime, lioivever, has not yet come, when any seiiolar can 
hope to pronounce the final word on the race-contact of the past. The 
dale of l!ie eailiest Ar\aii imniigiation, has been fixed by the author at cir. 
'2o00 b.th, and in doing this, he has utilised tlic evidence of the iligveda, 
tne astronoiiiieal d.ita 111 ilie Mahabiiurata, as well as the jMitanni tablets 
or the llittite iii-ciiptioiis- In the pri'sent state of our knowledge, this date 
ought to he accepted as being approximately true. 

The next chapter is a comparative study of the myths of the Aryans 
and other nations of antiquity, while the two sueceeiling chapters discuss 
the origin of the Hindi languages and of the Hindi scripts. In regard to 
caste, the author’s views are original, and show a good deal of original 
enquiiy. Tlie liaticd of the Americans for the Negro, and the continuance 
of octiing and other barbarities; show how the spirit of c.^ste liatied 
arises out of racial differences. This chapter is sure to be an eye-opener to 
many, who believe rather tacitly in the profc'sions of Western sociologists. 
Tlie last chapter too is interesting ou account of the fine treatment of the 
subject of social organisation. 

Taken as a jvboie, the book shows a good deal of original speculation 
not to .speak of the erudition and industry of the author, who has taken 
care to utilise all the materials at his disposal. lu many places he display s 
a line judgment aiiJ in many cases, his views, tliougli unpalatable to 
many, aie iliose which arc supported by the evidences of History. For 
insiaiice the autlior speaks of the emasculating influence of Ifuddliism or 
llic intensely destructive eharaeter of tlie Semites (pp. fl2) and these may 
bring oil bun the lashes of a liostile critic, though his views are really 
sound. NVe are sorry, however, to note that in spite of all this, the author 
occasionally accepts many things as true without examining them 
thoroughly. As instance.?, we may cite his views as to the mixed character 
of the Bengali population, or the Scythian origin of the liajputs and the 
Mabrattas. 

The book requires a thorough re-baiidling and a re-arrangement of 
some of its materials, and this will make it a really valuable contribution 
to Indian Ethnology and Sociology. The printing is not good, and many 
typographical errors have been, allowed to remain. 


N. C. B. 
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The monthly Messenger ; An Angio-Bengali monthly edited by 
Professor Kshitischandra Chatterjee, M.A., and published by Jyotish 
Chandra Chatterjee, B.A., 63, Shampooker Street, Calcutta. Annual 
subscription Rupee one and Annas eight only. 

This is a monthly magazine meant for schools and colleges and 
young boys. It admirably fulfils its purpose. The articles are well- 
chosen and well-written and contain a va.st amount of varied and inter¬ 
esting information on all subjects likely to interest those for whom it is 
intended. Some of them indeed may be profitably read by the general 
public even. The magazine is improving with each issue and is becoming 
more and more useful. We must congratulate the Editor for the valuable 
work he is doing for the students of Bengal. The contributors are 
all specialists in their respective subjects and include some of the 
eminent educationists of Bengal. If the Editor continues to get contri¬ 
butions of this sort the success of the magazine is quite assured. To 
its many other recommendations, the magazine under review' adds the 
not unimportant one of being remarkably cheap and handy ; in fact, it is 
probably the cheapest magazine in Bengal. We shall be glad to see 
it in the hands of every student of the province. 

* Eskahh 


The New Japan —by James H. Cousins (Gane-.h • Madras). 

This attractive little volume, finely got up and with quaint Japanese 
prints, is a very welcome addition to books on Japan, 'I'he author needs 
no introduction to readers in India. Poet and mvstic, and an Irishman 
in addition, the record of his experiences in Japan is something quite 
different from what one gets usually in a book of travels. The book is 
rich in quaint humour and is withal a book of deep significance. The 
author's deep human sympathy has pierced the stolid outside wdiich the 
Japanese usually present to the foreigner. We feel that the author's 
mission all through his stay has been to try to reach the human soul 
in Japan. And at the end of the book we seem to feel that the Japanese 
people are essentially like ourselves. Japan has a message yet to give 
to the world. To give it she should find her inmost sou! first and in 
order to do that she looks to India for inspiration. And whatever the 
theme in hand, whether earthquakes or chop-sticks, whether the art of 
Horiyuji or Japanese phonetics, w'o seem to sec the merry twdnkling eyes 
of the Irishman. One who has been to Japan, or one w'ho intends going 
to Japan in the future, or one who wishes to remain at home and know' 
somethirig of the throbbing new life of that w'onderful land could do 
nothing better than read this delightful book. 

Post-Graduatf: 


Thoughts of the Great, gathered from time to time f 
personal guidance by G. S. Arundale. First Series (Theosophicat 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras). 
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This is an excellent collection and quite “ modern ” in its contents. 
There is some attempt at classification of the quotations according to 
subjects. The trend of the whole is shown in the dedication “ To 
the Young in Heart—the truly Great—of all Nations, of all Creeds bf 
all ‘Ages.’—May the World, through them, soon realise its Brother¬ 
hood.” It is an inspiring collection and would serve the purpose of a 
Book of Daily Meditations. Possibly the compiler had some such 
object at the back of his mind. We will j;)e awaiting eagerly for the 
" Second Series ” (and others too) to follow. 

I. J. S. T. 


The Swallow-Book (/?as Schwalbenhuch). By Ernst Toller. 
English Version by Ashley Dukes. Oxford University Press, London : 
1924. Price 2s.-6d. net. 

The Swallow-book is not a natural history primer, but a remarkable 
poem, dedicated to two swallows, the author s companions during his 
confinement in the fortress of Niederschonenfeld in Germany. We 
will not presume to criticise a poem to which criticism scarcely applies, 
but heartily commend it as a thought-provoking and stimulating little 
work. Who would dare to analyse the wanderings of a prisoner’s 
thoughts ? The reader will find in the ” Swallow-Book ’’much philosophy, 
some misanthropy, and a certain disgust at European civilisation 
to-day; 

“ O Men, how poor your festivals ! 

Jazz-dances shrill with emptiness 1 ” 

M. H-W. 


Hindi Lokokti Kosh —We offer a cordial welcome to the “ Hindi 
Lokokti Kosh,” a dictionary of Hindi proverbs, by Babu Bishambhar 
Nath Khattry, a local old Hindi scholar. This has removed a long-felt 
want in the Hindi literary field, which Dr. Fallon had attempted and had 
partly succeeded to some extent, some four decades ago, by compiling a 
Hindustani-English Dictionary containing many Hindustani proverbs. 
The excellence of the book does not lie only in the researches and 
systematic collection and lucid explanation of over ten thousand popular 
sayings current all over the Northern part of India from Rajputana to 
Bihar, but the incidental insertion of anecdotes pertaining to the 
creation of those proverbs and the quotations from the works of old 
and mediaeval standard Hindi pcets. It is equally useful to Europeans 
learning Hindustani, to Professors and teachers as well as to students 
who are required in their University examinations to illustrate the uses 
of such proverbs. The book is priced at Rs. 3-8 Board Bound volume, 
Rs. 4 Cloth Bound gilt, and is to be had of the author, 99, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 


G. P. S. 
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•The Annual Convocation. 

The Annual Convocation of the University was held on the 
2 ist February, 1925 , His Excellency Lord Lytton presiding. It 
was the first Convocation which Sir Ewart Greaves attended as 
Vice-Chancellor and the speech which he delivered, published 
elsewhere in this issue, though not very long, embodied frank 
acknowledgments of good work already done and sympathetic 
encouragements and wise counsels for future progress. The 
Vice-Chancellor took this opportunity of taking the public into 
his confidence by narrating in brief the nature of the problems 
that confronted the attention of the University. 

The Chancellor’s address, the full text of which we hope to 
publish in our next issue, can well be regarded as a pro¬ 
nouncement of considerable importance, coming, as it does, at 
this juncture when questions affecting the future well-being of 
the University are causing such deep anxiety in the minds of all 
interested. His Excellency in forcible language dispelled all 
doubts and fears and assured his audience amidst applause that 
his government was prepared to support the University towards 
the fulfilment of its legitimate aspirations. As a practical 
evidence of the sincerity of this "pledge”—that was the word 
His Excellency used—he announced that a sum of Rupees Two 
Lakhs had already been provided for the University in the 
forthcoming Budget of the Bengal Government. If these signs 
mean anything, we fervently trust they indicate a bright and 
progressive future. We hope the Report of the Post-Graduate 
Reorganisation Committee, which we are informed has already 
had forty sittings, will soon see the light of the day and will 
materially help the stabilisation of the Department and the 
gradual attainment of the ideal for which the great founder so 
strenuously fought. 
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Sir Asutosh and the Serampore College. 

The Serampore College celebrated its Annual Convocation 
on the 14 th February last. Sir Evans Cotton *acted as High 
Priest on the occasion which was made all the more pleasant 
on account of the welcome return* of Dr. George Howells, 
Principal, to the scene of his activities after a period of absence 
of nearly two years. Dr. Howells in submitting his report 
could not help referring to the loss which the educational world 
sustained by the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. He spoke 
with the fullness of his heart and the personal note which domi¬ 
nated his remarks was only in keeping with the warmth of 
genuine friendship and regard which he had for Sir Asutosh. 
He spoke in words which are worthy of reproduction: 

“ I cannot allow this opportunity to go by without fitting 
reference to the passing of a great soul and eminent friend of 
Serampore College—I mean Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. I first 
came in contact with him nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
I was then a young unknown missionary in Orissa, and had only 
recently begun the agitation for the reorganisation of Serampore 
College on the lines laid down by its founders. I called to 
see him at his house by the introduction of a mutual friend. 
He was then a busy and distinguished lawyer, and I can still 
picture him in his office surrounded by his books and anxious 
clients. He gave me nearly an hour of his valuable time, and 
his benignant eye and massive personality attracted me. The 
information and advice he was able to give me on the legal 
aspects of the Old Serampore Charter proved of* momentous 
importance in the progress I was able to make, and after the 
reorganisation scheme took effect, we could always rely on his 
powerful influence and support in furthering the aims of the 
College in every possible way. To us he was always a tower of 
strength, and he never failed us in our hour of need. My 
personal relations with . Sir Asutosh were of an intimate 
character. Like all great men he had his failings, but I can 
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truly say that I* revered him as an elder brother, and I think 
I am not mistaken when I say that he gave his confidence to 
me more than he did to any other European. Occasionally I 
had occasion to differ from him in academic matters, but at 
such times there was no trace of resentment on his part or 
undue pressure. It is now a pleasant recollection to me that I 
was able in most fundamental matters to give him consistent 
support in the Senate, on the Syndicate and in the various 
.important University Committees on which we served together. 
His driving force, executive ability and extraordinary genius in 
grasping both principles and details, made him a king among 
men, by far the greatest personality it has been my privilege to 
come in contact with, whether in the East or the West. Sir 
Asutosh was a Bengali, I am a Welshman. He was an 
orthodox Hindu and I am an orthodox Christian but in the 
realm of mind and spirit there is something that transcends 
nationality and inherited creed. I can never believe that the 
massive mind of Sir Asutosh was destroyed at the burning 
ghatf but his soul goes marching on, and when it falls to my 
lot to pass into the realms of light, I live in the faith that he 
will be there and will come forward to greet me with the old 
benignant smile.” 

* * * 


Added Members of Faculties. 

Many of our readers are no doubt aware that under the 
Regulations the different Faculties in the University are entitled 
to elect annually a number of gentlemen to be co-opted to those 
bodies who are called Added Members of Faculties. This gives 
an opportunity to the Faculties to associate with themselves 
distinguished persons who are interested in some branches of 
knowledge, but all of whom cannot, for obvious reasons, hope tp 
be returned to the Senate. The Faculties are bodies responsible 
for the framing of courses, syllabuses and text-books and this 
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system largely helps the introduction of fresh energy into the > 
deliberations of these bodies of the University which, as is well 
known, is at present so rigidly constituted as to permit eighty • 
per cent, of its members to be nominated by one single individual. 
The Faculties of Arts, Law and Science have, we find, taken the 
fullest advantage of this method of co^option and have elected 
quite a large number of gentlemen, the majority of whom, 
at any rate, will, by common consent, be regarded as in no 
way less distinguished than those who are already on the. 
Senate. 

The most aristocratic Faculty, we notice with not a little 
measure of regret, is the Faculty of Medicine. It had before it 
three names duly proposed and the majority refused to elect any one 
of them. Among those three we find Dr. Lalit Mohon Banerjee, 
one of the leading Surgeons of Calcutta, a brilliant graduate of 
his day who won the much coveted degree of Master of Surgery 
and was subsequently enrolled as a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in England. The second gentleman is Dr. Susil 
Kumar Mookerjee, another distinguished specialist with high 
academic distinctions, won from three prominent centres of 
scholarship, Edinburgh, Oxford and London. Both of them are 
connected with the Carmichael Medical College and cannot 
accordingly be branded as mere medical practitioners with no 
educational experience. With these facts before us, it is indeed 
difficult to maintain that while rejecting these names, the 
majority of the Members of the Faculty acted in a manner that 
was either fair or just. Another glaring instance of the sense 
of propriety of this Faculty was exhibited last year when the 
name of no less a person than Sir Nilratan Sircar was with 
quiet deliberation omitted from the Board of Studies in Medi¬ 
cine, a smaller body annually elected by the Faculty. The 
reason for the occurrence of such instances, though instructive 
in themselves, may at first sight seem apparently unfathomable. 
These at the same time help us in visualising to a certain extent 
the bitterness and severity of the conflict that has unfortunately 
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been going on in the Medical Faculty for many years between 
the two chief blocks, official and non-official. 


» 


* 


« 


SMALt-Pox Epidemic. 

Small-pox is raging in Calcutta in an epidemic form and 
Jt is desirable that the public should be taken into confidence 
as to the steps taken by the University in order to cope with it. 
The Health Officer of the Corporation of Calcutta wrote to the 
University about the desirability of postponing the examinations 
on the ground that there would be a large influx of students in 
Calcutta from the mofussil which might help to aggravate the 
spread of the epidemic. The Syndicate informed Dr. Craike that 
his information was not correct in as much as there were 
numerous centres in the mofussil which did not necessitate the 
students to flock to Calcutta for the purpose of examination. 
The Syndicate, however, felt that it was desirable that all 
facilities should be given to the students as well as examinees 
to vaccinate themselves without delay if they had not attready 
done so, and for this purpose arrangements have already been 
made with the assistance of the officers of the Corporation. 
Special arrangements have also been made with the authorities 
of the Campbell Hospital to admit the victims among the 
students into the European Ward of that hospital. The daily 
fee proposed to be charged is seven rupees per head and that, 
it has been resolved, will be met by the University. A small 
Committee was, in this connection, appointed consisting of Sir 
Nilratan Sircar, Dr. B. C. Roy, Dr. M. N. Banerj ee and Mr. 
Ramaprasad Mookerjee. Their report which has been adopted 
by the Syndicate is outlined below: 

“ We, the members of the Comrnittee iippointed by the Syudioate to take 
steps* to cope with the Bmnll-pox epidemic in Calcutta, bea; to recommend— 

1. That the Health OflSoer of the Corporation of Calcutta be infonaefl 
that aoo.nrdiDg to the reports received from the * Principals of Colleges the 
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students residing in the University Hostels have all been vaccinated and 
that if be needs any medical help in the special ward in the proposed 
Small-por Hospital, the volunteers of the Medical Colleges affiliated to the 
University may be able to help him in that direction and also in the work of 
vaccination at the different local centres of examinations, and that the 
University is taking steps to secure the help of such volunteers. 

2. That the Health Officer be also informed that the Principals of affilia¬ 
ted Colleges have already been requested to take steps to have their studenta 
vaccinated and that a reminder will be sent to them. 

3. That the Principals of the two Medical Colleges affiliated to the Uni* 

versity be requested to send fifty senior students as volunteers from each 
college to help the Medical Officer of the University in vacoiaating the stu¬ 
dents living in the different parts of the town and to act as nurses to the 
University students in the wards of the Small-pox Hospital, and also to help 
in the vaccination of the students at the different local centres of Exami¬ 
nations. • 

4. That the Medical Officer of the University be requested to under¬ 
take this vaccination of University studanta in conjunction with the Ward 
Health Association of the town. 

6. That the Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation be requested 
to supply lymph for the use of the Medical Officer of the University and to 
direct the Wards Health AB^ociat^OIl8 to oo-operato with the University 
Medical Officer in his work. 

6. That the Secretary to the Students’ Welfare Committee be requested 
to allow the Officer working in the Students’ Welfare Scheme to co-operate 
with the Medical Officer of the University in his work in connection with 
the epidemic.” 


The Late Dr. D. B. Spooner. 

The death of Dr. D. B. Spooner is a serious blow to the 
cause which is so worthily represented by the activities of the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of India. Mr. 
Spooner graduated from California in 1889 and spent a number 
of years as a student of Sanskrit in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. From Japan he travelled all the way to India and spent 
three years as a scholar in the Government Sanskrit College of 
Benares. His thirst for knowledge was not satisfied with the 
training he had hitherto received and he, therefore, went to 
Germany in 1904 and continued his studies under the guidance 
of that savant, Prof. Kielhorn of Gottingen. He thence 
proceeded to Harvard with a view to take full advantage of the 
elaborate arrangements which existed there for the systematic 
study of Sanskrit and Pali.* Harvard was not slow to recognise 
his labours in the field of oriental culture and fittingly bestowed 
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upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. To give, as it 
were, a finishing touch to the knowledge he had already 
acquired he again came to Germany and spent a couple of years 
studying Sanskrit, Pali and Archaeology under renowned 
scholars in the University of Berlin. In 1906, he came to 
India and joined the Archaeological Department. He enthusias¬ 
tically conducted a series of excavations in different places and 
his activities were always crowned with success. He rose to 
occupy the Office of Assistant Director General of Archaeology 
which he filled with conspicuous ability and distinction till the 
time of his death. 

« » » 


Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardv. 

We offer our cordial congratulations to Dr. Abdulla Suhra- 
wardy on his election as Deputy President of Bengal Legislative 
Council. Dr. Suhrawardy is a distinguished scholar and has 
been closely associated with the activities of the University for 
more than fifteen years. He is one of the ablest among those few 
Mahomedans in Bengal who without any regard for communal 
bias can successfully hold their own against representatives of 
any other community. It has all along been a wonder to us 
why a man of his type has not been absorbed in the highest 
ranks of public service. A shrewd critic maintains that the 
independence of his character has been - a quality which has 
always filled the reigning gods with doubts and distrust and 
Dr. Suhrawardy is where he stands. We hope, however, that 
the Deputy Presidentship will be a stepping stone to honours 
that are yet higher which will afford him opportunities for 
doing solid work for the good of his country. 
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Bengali Ballads. 

We are glad, to learn that the Government of Bengal have 
just sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3,070 to the University to 
assist Rai Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen in carrying on the 
monumental work which he has already done in connection with 
the recovery and publication of the rural ballads of Bengal. 
In December, 1924, Mr. Oaten, the Director of Public In¬ 
struction^ who had deeply interested himself in this matter, 
wrote to the Vice-Chancellor about the possibility of making 
an annual grant to the University in this connection. The 
Syndicate requested Dr. Dineschandra Sen and Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee to draw up a scheme and they submitted the 
following report which was in due course approved by the 
Syndicate and generally accepted by Government : 

“To 

The registrar, 

Calcutta University. 


Sir, 

With reference to yonr letter No. 4417-18. dated 2nd December, 
1924, forwarding copy of a letter from the Director of Public Instruction 
and requesting us to submit for the consideration of the Syndicate a 
scheme for taking early measures to recover and publish the rural 
ballads of Bengal, we have the honour to report as follows: 

The first essential step will be to provide facilities for the appoint¬ 
ment of qualified persons who can undertake the arduous task of collect¬ 
ing ballads from the remote and unknown corners of the province. 
It is clear that the nature of work to be done in this connection is such 
that it will not be well performed by the employment of graduates. 
They are, generally speaking, accustomed to the ease of town life and 
to studies principally conducted in libraries or at home. They are hard¬ 
ly capable of undergoing the hardships and privations which are involved 
in journeying through the rural districts and in visiting the poor peasants 
who dwell in mud huts, and are the custodians, so to say, of the songs 
and ballads of the countryside. The graduates are, again, not expected 
to be sufficiently intimate with the modes of living of the poor and,. 
what is more, possessed of tactics and practical wisdom to “ coax *’ a 
cautious peasant into unburdening his store of traditions and memories. 
The collection of ballads does not accordingly require the assistance of 
per^ns equipped with* high academic qualifications. 
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k is thus undeniable that we must have our band of speciai col¬ 
lectors. The question -is how to appoint them. We are of opinion thsit 
we should have .at least three men on our staff who will be kept in 
charge of collecting ballads and songs. We, however, do not think that 
it will be desirable to appoint them on fixed salaries at the very outset. 
We have made enquiries and have found that there are some persons, 
about eight in number, who are competent to work in this field and are 
willing to place their services at the disposal of the University. Almost 
all of them have sent us specimens of their collections which, though 
promising, are not adequate for testing their capacity for work. We 
should encourage such persons to send in specimens of their collections 
adod should appoint those three amongst them, who will satisfy us that 
they have the highest aptitude for work in this field. 

This was exactly what was done in the case of Babu Chandra- 
kumar*De who had at first sent us a few instalments of ballads for which 
he was paid remuneration from the University and was subsequently 
appointed in the Departments of old Bengali manuscripts on a fixed 
monthly salary. The University now pays him at the rate of Rs. 6o per 
month which includes his travelling and other incidental expenses. 
In consideration of his special merits and high and approved qualities 
of his work we recommend that his salary be increased to Rs. 85 per 
month. 

We are of opinion that it will be necessary to provide for a fixed 
annual grant which will enable the University to purchase ballads and 
songs which may be collected by independent workers, other than the 
three persons who will be employed by us. A sum of Rs. 250 will, we 
consider, be adequate for this purpose. 

For the smooth working of this department it will be necessary to 
place at the disposal of the Fellow the services of a competent clerk who 
will perform such duties as correspondence and making- fair copies of 
texts, commentaries, translations, introduction,s and notes. 

In our opinion such an Assistant should be in receipt of a monthly 
salary of Rs. 60. At present the University provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of a temporary Assistant every year for the performance of such 
duties as enumerated above. Wc strongly feel that thi.s arrangement 
should be made permanent. 

We also consider it desirable that definite provision should be made 
for a typewriter and certain contingent expenses which will include 
such items as paper, stamps, etc. 

It will be necessary furthermore to arrange for the printing 
and publishing of a volume of about 500 pages embodying the worJc 
that will be done by the Fellow in the course of every year. We 
are of opinion that the University should undertake to arrange for the 
regular publication of the work. . 

We may at this stage usefully summarise the actual financial effect 
of the scheme which we have outlined above. We propose to classify 
the items of expenditure under two heads^ one concerning those for 
which the University should apply to Government for help, the other; 

22 
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pos^sible for any of them to ^ork exclusively on the ballads along with 
the Fellow. We strongly recommend that the Director of Public 
Instruction should be requested to keep apart one of the scholarships 
at his disposal, to be awarded to a qualified graduate who will work in 
this field under the direction of the Fellow. 

In conclusion, we recommend a Standing Committee be appointed 
by the Syndicate to supervise generally the work of this department. 
Such a committee need not and should not be large in composition. 
The Ramtanu Lahiri Fellow will of course be on it and we propose he 
should have as his colleagues two more members, one to be nominated 
by the Syndicate and the other by the Hoard of Higher Studies in Indian 
Vernaculars. 

Yours truly, 

Syamaprasad MOOKERJEE. 
Dineshchandra Sen.” 

» * * 


Prof. C. V. Raman. 

Many of our readers are aware that Prof. Raman, F.R.S., 
who was awarded the Ghose Travelling Fellowship last year, has 
been touring in different centres of scientific scholarship in 
America, Canada and Europe. We are glad to reproduce here 
a letter which he has addressed to the Registrar, embodying 
the report of his activities during the last six months: 

“ 1 write to furnish you with a report of my activities during the past 
six months that I have held the Travelling Fellowship and shall be glad 
if we will put it before the Board of Management of the Rashbehari 
Ghosh Fund. 

I sailed from Bombay on the 7th of June, 19241 by S.S. the "Kaisar- 
i-Hind ” and duly reached London on the 22nd of June. A few days 
after, I attended the last meeting of the Royal Society for the season 
(on the 26th of June) and was formally admitted to the Fellowship of 
the Society and signed the historic Charter-roll of the Society. By the 
kindness of Sir William Bragg, I was given an opportunity to f^l^ up 
experimental work on the Diffraction of X-rays in liquids at the Davy 
Faraday Laboratory of the Royal Institution of London and continued 
attending the Laboratory till the date of my departure for America (35th 
of July, 1924)- During this period, I also took part in the celebration 
of the Kelvin Centenary at the Royal Society and also attended meetings 
of the Physical Society at London and Cambridge. 

I sailed for Canada from Liverpool on the 25th July by S.S. “ the 
Montrose ” and reached Quebec on the ist of August and Montreal 
on the 3rd of August. Here I was received by Professor L. V. King, 
F.R.S., of the McGill University and conferred with him on the subject 
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of his acoustical investigations and tlte theory of light-scattering; 
together with the rest of the British Association Party, we proceeded to 
Ottawa where the Prime Minister of the Dominion in welcoming the 
Association officially, referred to my presence as the Indian representa¬ 
tive with evident appreciation. Throughout the subsequent progress of 
the Association through Canada, marked cordiality was ever3rwhere 
shown to me. During the week of the Association meetings at Toronto, 
I took an active part in the work of section A, and was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Sectional Committee. I was nominated as the opener’ of a 
discussion on “The Scattering of Light ” and spoke before a large 
audience of physicists and others on this subject at considerable length. 
I also spoke at a special discussion on the Compton Effect organized 
by the Section. 

I also took part in the meeting of the International Congress of 
Mathematicians and held office as Chairman of a Section during part of 
the proceedings. The meetings of the Association and of the Congress 
offered exceptionally fine opportunities of making the acquaintance of a 
great many British, American, and continental physicists and mathema¬ 
ticians, and I freely availed of these opportunities. At the concluding 
meetings of the Association and of the Congress, 1 was chosen as one 
of the valedictory speakers. 

During the latter half of August, the Association and the Congress 
, went on an extensive tour of Canada right up to Vancouver and 
Victoria across the Rocky Mountains and back again to Toronto. I was 
invited to accompany the overseas party in one of the special trains 
arranged for this purpose, and visited a great many Canadian Univer¬ 
sities, cities, industrial centres, ,national parks and mountains, glacier, 
lake and forest scenery. Everywhere, the most generous hospitality 
was shown towards us, and the journey was the experience of a life-time 
never to be forgotten. Victoria, I visited the new Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory with a 70-inch reflecting telescope and was 
received in extreme cordiality by Dr. J. S. Plaskett, the Director 
of the Observatory. On route, at the different centres visited, I visited 
the scientific and industrial laboratories and conferred with the Professors 
and Staff. 

Returning to Toronto early in September, I rested from the fatigues 
of travel for a week and on the 13th of September, left for Washington. 
Here I visited the Bureau of Standards Laboratory, the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism and the Library of Congress. 
The 17th September found me at Philadelphia where I took part in the 
celebrations of the Franklin Institute Centenary and presented the 
greetings of our University to the Institute amidst applause. At Phil¬ 
adelphia, I had the privilege of meeting many celebrated physicists, 
notably Professor Zeeman from Holland, Professor Michelson from 
Chicago, Professor Fabry from France and Dr. Langmuir from New 
York, and of securing their friendships. I also found awaiting me an 
invitation from Prof. Millikan offering me the position of Research 
Associate of the California Institute of Technology at Pasadena for the 
autumn session, 29th September to 16th December, 1924. The dfer 
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was* a very flattering one, as in previous years, the same position had 
been held by physicists of the highest eminence, such as H. A. Lorentz, 
P. Ehrenfest, A. Einstein, A. Sommerfeld and C. G. Darwin. I immedi¬ 
ately accepted the offer and visited Chicago, and Iowa en route 
lectured at Iowa, and conferred with Professor Michelson at Chicago, 
arrived at Pasadena on the day of opening of the session. At this 
Institute, we have an extraordinarily interesting group of physicists, 
and astronomers as well owyig to the existence (within a few miles of 
Pasadena) of the celebrated Mount Wilson Solar and Astronomical 
Observatory. I am talcing an active part in the work of the Institute, 
giving lectures four times a week on Theoretical Thermo-dynamics and 
the Scattering of Light, and entering into the discussions at the semi¬ 
nars and at the Astrophysical club meetings. 

I am here as the guest of the Institute till the i6th of December, 
1924, on which date I finish my lecture course. 

After leaving Pasadena, 1 shall visit some of the numerous 
American and Canadian centres at which I have invitations to lecture 
and will sail for Europe from Canada on the 30th of January. I 
shall make a short tour on the continent of Europe in February and 
March and expect to be able to return to India by the end of the cold 
weather. 


C. V. Raman.” 

# * # 


Indian Chemical Society. 

We are glad to find that the Indian Chemical Society, 
which was founded only last year mainly through the enthusi¬ 
astic efforts of some of our University Professors in the College 
of Science, has already succeeded in establishing for itself a 
recognised position. The Quarterly journal of the Society, the 
first number of which appeared only recently^ is a sufficient 
index of what can be achieved under the auspices of such a 
Society. It is in the fitness of things that its activities have 
already attracted widespread attention. Some of the Indian 
Universities have come forward to recognise its efforts in a 
practical manner by contributing to the funds of the Society. 
It has further been able within this short span of time to arrest 
the admiration of distinguished men of science in the West. 
We make no apology for quoting the following observations 
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which appeared in the Nature on January 31, 1925. which 
indeed speak for themselves: 

“ The success which has attended the inauguration of the 
Indian Science Congress, and the great increase in the amount 
of new work in chemistry which has occurred in the Indian 
Empire during the past ten years, has led to the establishment 
of an Indian Chemical Society, under the presidency of Sir 
P. C. Ray, with offices at 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta; the first number of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Society has now appeared. 

Hitherto, chemical papers emanating from India have 
been published either in the Journals of the Chemical Societies 
of London or America, or in one or other of the larger conti¬ 
nental publications. The disadvantages attaching to this 
procedure became more and more obvious as the volume of 
new work increased, because the older Journals are becoming 
over-burden*ed, and the need for economy of space necessitated 
frequent correspondence between authors and editors, 
entailing grave loss of time in the cases of countries so far 
distant as India. 

Apart, therefore, from the pleasure with which all British 
chemistry will welcome this national effort on the part of 
India, there will be general agreement among them that the 
scheme of decentralisation of publications within the British 
Empire which it implies is the only one which can lead to the 
rapid and adequate publication of new knowledge and tend 
ultimately to the real advancement of chemistry. Optimists 
may dream of the time when there will be one Chemical 
Society and one Chemical Journal for all the English-speaking 
race, but until the transportation of matter can be accomplish¬ 
ed with a velocity approaching that of light, distance must 
always act as an obstacle to any such plan, however desirable 
it may be. 

The new Journal is a welcome illustration of the develop¬ 
ment which has taken place in Indian chemistry during recent 
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years. There are thirteen papers, and only one of these is 
published under English names. The remaining papers are 
published by Indians and come from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. Four of them emanate from the College of Science, 
Calcutta, and this is as it should be, because, for many years 
past, this Institution has been the backbone of chemical 
research in India. The other communications come from 
Allahabad, Baroda, Dacca, Cuttack, Benares, and Madras, 
and constitute a series of which the organising committee and 
editor have every reason to be proud. 

The journal is well printed, and doubtless the structural 
formulae which seem, at times, to have given the pi inter 
some trouble, will improve with experience. Older chemists 
with impaired eyesight will probably quarrel wdth the colour 
of the cover, the printing on which is most difficult to read, 
but these are minor points and do not detract from the value of 
which is essentially a most creditable and important 
production.” 

« « « 

Cambridge University. 

We publish below the new Regulations which have been 
adopted by the University of Cambridge, governing the admis¬ 
sion of affiliated students, which came into force from ist 
January, 1925 : 

“ I. Graduates of Universities, which have on the recommendation 
of the Council of the Senate been approved for the purpose by grace 
of the Senate, shall be entitled to admission to the privileges of affilia¬ 
tion, provided that they submit certificates showing that they have 
attended classes in such a University for a period of not less than three 
years, and that they produce either 

(a) evidence of graduation with First Class Honours, or a record 
which, in the opinion of the Council of the Senate, is equiva¬ 
lent to First Class Honours ; ' or, 

' In the case of approved Universities in the United States of America, the Council of 
the Senate will in genera] accept, ns such a record evidence thnt a student can-be ihfrarded 
aa having graduated in the first sixth of his class (that is, all the 8tu<lent8 of his year), apd 
Mbo tlu^t.he showed exceptional ability in some subject. 
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evidence of graduation with Second Qass Honours {or a 
record which, in the opinion of the Council of the Senate^ is 
equivalent to Second Class Honours *), provided that they 
have passed, in one or mwe of the Examinations by wfaiclii 
they have qualified for their degree, either in English^ twp 
other languages, one of which is either Latin or Greek, and 
Mathematics; or, if a student is a native of Asia or Abrica 
and not of European descent, in JEnglish, one of the following 
languages, Arabic, Chinese, Sanskrit or Pali, and Mathe¬ 
matics. 

2. A student admitted to the privileges of Affiliation shall be 
entitled to any or all of the following privileges ; 

(a) to be exempted from fhe previous Examination ; 

(i) to reckon the first term kept by residence as the second, third, 
or fourth term of his residence, for the purposes of all provisions 
respecting the standing of candidates for Tripos Examinations or for 
Degree Examinations in Medicine, Surgery, or Music, and respecting 
the standing of candidates for Degrees, other than ^ the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree or Degrees conferred under the Regulations for Research 
Students; 

(c) on producing evidence that he has passed such examinations 
as may be approved by a Special Board connected with a Tripos, to be 
allowed to proceed to a Part or Section of that Tripos under the same 
conditions as though he had passed another Part or Section of a Tripos; 
and, if he shall obtain Honours therein, to be admitted Bachelor 
designate in Arts on the completion of residence for the requisite number 
of terms, provided that 

(i) if the examination or examinations as to which evidence is pro¬ 
duced are in a subject or subjects other than that with which the Tripos is 
concerned, the consent of the General Board of Studies shall be obtained 
in each case ; 

(«) if a student is allowed under this regulation to proceed to a 
Part or Section of a Tripos in respect of fwhich the regulations make 
different provisions according to the Part or Section of a Tripos, which 
a student has already passed, the Special Board shall determine which 
of such provisions shall apply; 

(m) application for admission to this privilege is made to the 
Registrary before the end of the student’s first term of residence; 

(w) if this examination is taken before the last of the terms -wluQh 
the candidate is required to keep in order to qualify for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, the candidate shall produce a certificate of " diligent 
study ” for the residue of such term. 

3 (a) If a student admitted to the privileges of affiliation wishes to 
I A« amended in Noremlier, 11)24. 

£ In tbe caae of approved UniveiaiiiieB in tfae Unitod States of America, the Oenoeiltdf 
the Senate will in general aooept, as snoh a record, evidesoe that a atadsz^ can be negaaded 
a# having graduated in the first half hi* class (tlmt is, all the«i4fdeBts of h^ jraar). 
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reckon for «ny purpose the first term kept by residence as the second, 
third, or fourth term of his residence, in accordance with the foregoing 
Reflation 3(^), application should be made to the Registrary for the 
registration of such allowance. 

{b) If a student admitted to the privileges of affiliation has, in ac¬ 
cordance with the foregoing Regulation 2 (i), reckoned for any purpose 
the first term kept by residence as the second, third, or fourth term 
of his residence, the case niay be, he shall be required so to reckon 
his first term for all purposes. 

4. . In the case of any student claiming to be admitted to the privi¬ 
leges of Affiliation, a certificate of having fulfilled the prescribed 
conditions, signed by fhe Registrar or other competent authority of the 
student’s University, shall be presented for registration to the Registrary 
in the student’s first term of residence, and a fee of £2 shall be paid at 
the same time to the Registrary for the University Chest. 

5. Any certificate of having fulfilled the prescribed conditions 
may be accepted for registration at a time later than that above specified 
provided that in every such case an additional fee of £ i shall be paid to 
the Registrary for the University Chest. 

6. Students claiming to be admitted to the privileges of Affiliation 
shall be required {a) to have fulfilled all the prescribed conditions before 
Matriculation, (b) to matriculate and to pay the usual fee of ;^5, and (c) 
to pay the capitation tax in respect of each term allowed under Regu¬ 
lation 2(.5).” 

* # id ‘ 

Deans of Faculties . 

Principal Herambachandra Maitra has been elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Principal Girischandra Bose of 
that of Science, Mr. Mahendranath Ray of that of Law, Col. 
F. A. F. Barnardo of that of Medicine and Mr. T. H. 
Richardson of that of Engineering. 

Ht * 

French IIniversities. 

The Consul General of France has informed the Registrar 
that the Minister of Public Instruction, Paris, has decided to 
exempt candidates for the Degree of Doctor in Law, Science 
or Arts of a French University from producing the Diploma 
of “licencii ’’ if they possess any of the following degrees of this 
University. 

(1) Law B.L.—Division i of the University. 

(2) Science—B.Sc. 

(3) Arts—B.A. 
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Jubilee Research Prize. 

Th«l Jifbitee Research Pri^:e of 1924 has been awarded to 
Mr. Bankimchandra Mallik, B.L., his thesis being. ''The In- 
of Western Literature upon the Writings of Michael 
iWadhusudan Dutt.” 

« Kt ■ » 

Bireswar Mitter Prize. 

The following subjects have been prescribed by the 
Syndicate for the Bireswar Mitter Prize, 1925 : 

(«) Local FiMnce. 

{2) Economic effects of health conditions in Bengal. 

* * ... 

UNiVERSitY Examinations. 

The number of students at the different University Exami¬ 
nations is shown below; 


Matriculation 

... 19,082 

Intermediate Arts 

4>34i 

Intermediate Science 

••• 4,35s 

Bachelor of Arts 

2,620 

Bachelor of Science 

967 


* * 


Dates of Examinations, 1925. 

The next LE., B.E., D.P.H., Medical, B. Com. and Law 
Examinations will be held on the dates mentioned below: 

LE. and B.E. ... 6th July, 1925 and following days. 
D.P.H. . .. loth August, 1925 ,, ,, ,, 

Preliminary Law 13th July, 1925 ,, ,, ,, 

Intermediate Law 20th July, 1925 „ ,, ,, 

Final Law ... 27th July, 1925 „ 

Preliminary M.B. 13th May, 1925 ,, ,, ,, 

First M.B. ... iSthMay, 1925 „ 

•Final M.B. ... 4th May, 1925 ,, „ „ 

B. Com. .... 25th May, 1925 „ „ 









